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EITBRATGR, 


BEAUTIE’S¢TRIOMPHE. 
(AN OLDEN SONG.) 
Dost thou loue the blue to see 
In the boundlesse sommer-skie ? 
Sweeter blue I'll showe to thee 
In the orbitte of an eie! ° 


Roses of the purest redde 

Thou in euerie clime dost seeke ; 
I can show a richer bedde 

In a single damask cheeke ! 


Thou wilt talke of virginne snowe 
Seene in icie Norwaye lande ; 
Brighter, purer, I can showe 

In a littel virginne hande ! 


Still for glyttering locks and gaye, 
Thon wilt euer cite the Sonne: 
Here’s a simple tresse—I praye, 
Hath he such a goldenne one? 





- 


- 


Choose each vaunted gemme and flowre, 
That must, sure, with triomphe meete ; 
Come then to mie Beautie’s bowre, 
Come—and cast them at her feete ' 


THOUGHT’S BEFORE SUNSET. 
God of the sun-light hours! how sad 
Would evening shadows be ; 
Or night, in deeper shadows clad, 
If aught were dark to Thee! 


How mournfully that golden gleam 
Would touch the thoughtful heart, 
Tf, with its soft retiring beam, 
We saw Thy light depart! 


But no: the sun-set hours may hide 
These gentle rays awhile ; 

And deep through ocean’s wave may glide 
The slumber of their smile. 


Enough, while these dull heavens may low’r, 
If bere thy presence be ; 

Then midnight shall be morning hour, 
And darkness light—to me. 


Through the deep gloom of mortal things 
Thy light of love can throw 

That ray which gilds an angel’s wings, 
To soothe a pilgrim’s woe. 


—~— 

EDWARD THE BLACK PBINCE. 

A History of the Life of Edward the Black Prince, and of various events con- 
nected therewith, which occurred during the reign of Edward III. King of 
England. By G. P.R. James, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Longman & Co. 

The reign of Edward IIT. is the most striking, perhaps the most instructive, 
in our history. The former quality is derived from the splendid achievements 
which distinguished the first half of the period, and from the humiliating con- 
trast exhibited by the other half. ‘The latter quality arises from the contrast be- 
tween the measures and the end of the royal policy,—the measures ruinous, the 
end precarious. Of all the dreams in which our ancient monarchs indulged, 
none was so pleasing, none so Quixotic, as the conquest and retention of the 
French provinces. In vain did the greatest and best princes of the Norman and 
Plantagenet dynasties,—the chivalrous William I, the enterprising Henry I., 
the wise and powerful Henry II., the lion-hearted Richard, the heroic Edward [., 
—waste the blood and treasure of their subjects on the soil of France: no per- 
manent impression could be made on the most warlike of all the European 
monarchies. We might annihilate the armies, but new ones were on foot the 
next day. We might reduce the fortresses, but they were immediately re- 
taken. We might overrun the fairest regions, but enemies gathered on every 
side, and compelled us to retreat, if not with dishonour, certainly without glory. 
Edward IIJ., had not much benefitted by the experience of his predecessors, 
when he drained his kingdom, and Jed his vast levies into the grave of English 
enterprise. Nor did his successors tenefit by his experience. Down to the 
last of the Todors the struggle for an unattainable object was renewed. The 
Stuarts had no fulcrum on which the lever for moving the Ga!lic monarchy could 
rest, and if they had one, they were too much occupied with their domestic 
quarrels to have leisure for quarrelling with their neighbours. Under the present 
dynasty the evil has been fatal, as in the days of the first Richard or the third 
Edward. If Normandy or Aquitaine no longer served as an apology fora 
Tuinous expenditure of money and tlood, Hanover has remained,—a country 
which has cost more in the defence than would have sufficed to purchase 
half the kingdoms of the earth. The inference jfrom al! this is, that human 
wisdom is not progressive ; that statesmen and kings are the least docile of the 
great human family. 

Historians have seldom, we fear, discharged the most important of their 
duties ; they have seldom drawn attention to the lessons of experience—to the 
moral of their story; they have, consequently, manufactured almanacks instead 
of didactic manuals. In this respect Mr. James is not exempt from censure. So 
dazzled is his fancy by the splendid pageants of chivalry—with such admiration 
does he regard the gorgeous figures which move before him, that he has no 
leisure, perhaps no inclination, to contemplate the darker shadows of the scene. 
He sees the circling coronet, the ermine robe, the stately charger and iron-clad 





rider, with their sumptuous trappings—but not the worn-out limbs of those who | 


have furnished the means for this magnificent display. He exults when he sees 
the squadrons close, when he hears helmets burst, the shield cracked, the vic- 
tor’s shout raised to the skies; but he has noeye for the widow's tears, no ear 
forthe orphan’s moan. But enough of this; there is not much justice in the 
censure of one, when a whole multitude is alike guilty. 

Whether the subject selected by James be in every respect wisely selected, 
may, we think, be doubted. It is deficient in that first of al! requisites, unify. 
It has not, in these volumes, either a beginning or an end. The rivalship of 
France and England, if taken in the full acceptation of the term, would, indeed, 
comprehend the whole history of the two kingdoms; but, in the most restricted 
sense, the present work is incomplete. The motives which induced the third 
Edward to resume the desolating career of the English in France, may be traced 
as much to the policy of his grandfather and the misfortunes of his father, as | 
to his own fancied claims on the French crown; and the consequences of such | 
resumption continued to affect the destinies of the two kingdoms during about 
One hundred and twenty years. Of this radical defect in his subject, our author | 
appears sensible, when he says— | 

‘The struggle between France and England, which began with the »njust 
pretensions of Edward III. to the crown of the former country, naturally divides 
itself into four great acts. The first comprises the Gallic conquests of Edward | 


and his son; the second, the cunning and gradual, but bold and masterly, re-| 





* | James’s manner of treating the subject. 


_ covery of his alienated territory; by Charles V. of France; the third, the re- 
conquest of nearly the whole of the disputed country by Henry V. of England ; 
and the fourth, the expulsion of the invaders by Charles VII.” 

Why he has selected the first of these epochs only, is not very obvious. Yet 
the subject, limited and incomplete as it is, has a high degree of interest 
Valour must be admired—not because of the effects it produces, but because it 

| is itself the effect of the highest power of man—the power which defies danger, 
pain, and death. If, as beings of onc common nature, we admire it in the ab- 
stract, as Englishmen we must particularly admire that of King Edward and 

his son. As philosophers, as philanthropists, as Christians, we may condemn the 
| Occasions which called it forth, and the consequences which it produced: but 
so long as we have the feelings of human neture, we shall, in spite of ourselves, 

, be pleased with its exercise. This pleasure is considerably augmented by Mr. 

His power of description is great ; he 

draws from life; and by artfuily displaying the more agreeable objects only, the 

interest which he inspires is always pleasing. He is, indeed, an excellent 
painter; his colours are vivid ; his figures breathe with animation. We may 
detect some omissions, some inaccuracies, both in fact and reasoning; but we 

.4re sure to proceed through the work with gratification, and to rise with gratiti- 

| ation from the perusal. 

« The cause, for which, after the death of Charles le Bel (1328), King Edward 

armed, viz. to enforce his pretensions first to the regency, next to the crown of 

the country, was one of monstrous injustice. Without entering into the nature 
of the Salic Law,—a law, however,.which plainly imports the exclusion of fe- 
males,*—it is certain that Isabella, the mother of Edward, in whose right he 
claimed, was not the heiress, on any ground She was only the sisterof Louis 

Haten ; yet Louis left a daughter, the Princess Jeanne, wife of Philip Count of 

Evreux; and according to the most indisputable rule of succession, this Jeanne 

must have excluded her aunt, and the posterity of her aunt. Of this truth Ed- 


snatched from his imbecile father ; to possess Aquitaine, as it was possessed by 
the first Edward ; and, perhaps, to regain Normandy, which had been lost through 
the cowardice of the despicable John. He did not hesitate to do homage, for 


the duplicity which he knew well how to practise, he at the same time entered 
a secret protest against the act. He suffered, however, some years to elapse be- 
fore he entered into actual hostilities against his rival ; and had not other causes 
than bis absurd right interfered, he would never have drawn the sword. Into 
these causes we cannot enter; nor do we think they have been completely ex- 
plained by Mr. James. It is sufficient to observe, that after many negotiations 
for allies, after many expensive preparations, Edward, in 1337,—that is, in the 
tenth year of his reign, and inthe seventh of his eldest son, the Black Prince, 
headed his first armament to the Low Countries. His first campaigns were ex- 
| tremely indecisive ; no battles were fought, no fortresses won ; but we have, by 

way of episode, adventures strongly characteristic of the times. The following 


‘) of Sir Waiter de Mauny, tne of the best and greatest ef Edward's generals, is | 


worthy of perusal ;— 

‘Before the week was at an end which saw the declaration of war delivered 
in Paris, Sir Walter de Mauny chose forty lances from amongst his best com 
panions, and, praying them to accompany bim upon an adventure, set out from 
Brabant. Such was the wild and enterprising spirit of the time, that the greater 
part of those who followed him were ignorant whither he intended to lead them, 
and what was the purpose of his movements, At length, in the wood of Blaton, on 
the very frontiers of France, Mauny informed his friends that in accordance with 
a vow which he had made in England in the presence of knights and ladies, to 
be the first to take some town or castle in France, and to do some deed of arms 
in the war, he had conducted them thither for the purpose of endeavouring to 
surprise the small city of Mortagne, almost under the walls of Tournay. This 
news was communicated while the party halted in the wood: but such a pro- 
posal instautly gave new spirit to the knights, and, again mounting their horses, 
they paused not till they came within sight of Mortagne, which was descried a 
little before sunrise the next morning. Advancing as quiety as possible, they 
reached the gate unperceived ; and, to their surprise, found the wicket~ open. 
Dismounting first himself, Sir Walter de Mauny entered the gate ; and, finding 
the street clear, he left some of his companions to secure his retreat, while with 
the rest he rode on towards the large tower, which served as a citadel to the 
place, hoping to find it as negligently guarded as the city. In this expectation, 
however, he was deceived. The gate was firmly closed; and, the approach of 
enemies being instantly perceived by the warder, the garrison was soon roused 
by the sound of his horn, and the shout of ‘ Trahis! Trahis !’ by which he an- 
nounced the presence of a foe. 

‘* With but forty lanees De Mauny could not hope to force the tower to sur- 
| render; and the inhabitants of Mortagne, as well as the garrison, being by this 
| time alarmed, he applied himself to make good his retreat before he was over- 
| whelmed by numbers. ‘To leave indelible traces of his attempt, however, as well 
| as to occupy those who might have impeded him in his progress through the nar- 

row streets, he set fire tothe houses in the neighbourhood of the tower; and, 
under cover of the conflagration, drew his men off with ease and safety.” 


In June 1340, Edward revisited the continent, and the great naval victory 
| which he obtained over the French consoled him for the indecisive results of his 
| preceding campaign. In this battle 30,000 of the French are said to have 
| perished. 


| ‘The tidings of this great battle, the most important which had ever been 
| fought in those seas, and the only one in which an English king had commanded 











in person, spread of course, like lightning through the whole of Flanders, and | 
soon reached in a thousand forma the two camps before Than l’E-véque. To | 


| the French it came like an earthquake, overthrowing at once all the hopes of 
| overrunning Hainault and destroying the Flemish league, which they had built 
| up upon the great probability of Edward being defeated, and either captured or 
driven back by the immense armament with which the coast had been guarded. 
| Philip, however, is said to have remained some time in ignorance of the events 
which had taken place—no one daring to tell that hasty and intemperate monarch 
the defeat which his fleet had sustained, till his jester one day ran into his pre- 
sence exclaiming,-* Oh, the English cowards ! the dastards of England! the faint- 
| hearted Englishmen ! 

*** Why call you them cowards, Sir Foo! ?’ demanded the King. 

‘“«* Because they dared not leap out of their ships into the sea so gallantly as 
our valiant men of France have done at Sluys,’ replied the jester.” 
| But this campaign had no result; Edward invested Tournay with as little 
| success as he had invested Cambray during his former expedition ; and all his 
| trophies consisted in the smoking ruins of houses, and the desolating fields 
| which lay in his progress. His ill success induced him to consent to a truce, 





which was prolonged into 1342, and during which he undertook one expedition | 
| to the Scottish border. Perhaps he would have been in no hurry to revisit a | 


country in which he had been unable to make the least impression, had not John 
de Montfort, one of the claimants to the duchy of Brittany, seeing that no deci- 

sion in his favour was to be expected from the French court of peers, resulved 
| to do homage to the English king for the duchy, and thereby opened such of the 





ward was sufficiently aware ; but he burned to recover Guienne, which had been | 


possessions he already held iu France, to Philip, as king of France; yet, with | 


| was inclined to the arms of France. Sometimes the monotony of the-relation 
_ is diversified by episodes of individual gallantry. ‘Two leaders on the English 
| side had been made prisoners, and were condemned to death,—a proceeding con- 
_ trary to the practice of chivalry, and devised by the vindictive feelings of a per- 
| sonal enemy. Thowgh the army of the French, at whose camp the prisoners 
were, was vast, and commanded by Charles of Blois, in person, Sir Walter de 
| Mauny, then with a small besieged force in Hennebon, resolved to save his two 
friends. The maneuvre by which he effected his purpose, will be read with ad- 
| miration. Having assembled his brothers-in-arms to council,— 
| ‘+ Lords companions,’ he said, ‘it would be great honour to us if we could 
save these twoknights ; and if we put ourselves in risk and peril, and succumb, 
| still will our Lord, King Edward, hold us high, as wei! as every gallant gentle- 
man who hears our deeds in time to come ; because we have done to the utmost 
of our power.’ 

‘He then_went on to detail his plan, which was instantly adopted; and 
without loss of time Almeric de Clisson, on whom the execution of 
one part of the design rested, issued forth from the great gate of Hennebon, 
accompanied by 300 men at arms, and 1000 archers. The latter were instantly 
ranged along the ditches ; and the men at arms rode direct towards the 
enemies’ camp, which was undefended, the whole army being within their 
tents at dinner. Plunging into the midst, the Englishmen and the Bretons 
began to overturn the pavilions, and run down with their lances every 
one they met, till the whole army were alarmed. Not knowing the extent of 
the danger, or the smallness of the attacking force, the French knights sprang 
up from table ; and, mounting their horses, hurried to encounter the assailants. 
They on their part for some time maintained their ground, till finding that the 
whole camp was on foot, Almeric de Clisson began to retreat towards the town 
fighting step by step ; and, notwithstandingjthe inferiorty of his numbers, occu- 
pying a great part of the French Army by the tremendous exertions he made to 
defend each hillock on his return. As they approached the town the archers 
began to Jraw their bows ; and it seemed so evidently the design of De Clis- 
son to risk a general battle under the walls, that the whole French force crowd- 
ed to the spot, 

‘In the meanwhile Sir Walter de Mauny, with 100 men at arms and 500 
horse archers, issued from a distant sally port, and with all speed directed his 
| course to the rear of the French camp. ‘There he found none to oppose him 
but valets and camp followers; and making his way straight to the tent of 
Charles of Blois, where the two knights were confined, he soon freed them 
from their bonds. The joy of men so suddenly delivered from the appre- 
hension of an ignominious death needs no description. Without wasting the 
precious moments of which so few remained for escape, Sir Walter de Mauny 
mounted his two comrades upon fleet horses, which had been brought for the 
purpose ; and turning again towards Hennebon, he was out of danger, and had 
nearly reached the postern before the fugitives from the camp announced to the 
French commanders bis bold enterprise, and its complete success.” 

In 1342 Edward again visited the continent in person ; but scarcely was he 
| three days before Vannes, when, through the mediativn ef the Pope, who was 

ever anxious to spare the blood of Christians, a truce for three years longer was 
concluded, and he returned to England. At this day, we may well be surpris- 
ed at the contrast between the magnitude of the preparation, and the actual 
deed of this celebrated prince. Where fortresses, indeed, were so strong, so 
well garrisoned, and assailed merely by stones, we can easily conceive the rea- 
son of their portracted resistance ; but it does seem strange that no general bat- 
tle was the result. The armies could not be afraid of each other, for in the fre- 
quent skirmishes that occurred, deeds the most heroic were performed by in- 
dividual combatants. The true reason, doubtless, was the unwillingness of 
the two sovereigns to risk a general engagement. When one was willing to 
fight, the other wes averse ; and the sole object of each was to watch the other's 
motions, and serve as acheck on attempts of more thin ordinary mischief. 
Yet this was puerile work : Edward in five years had expended as much money 
as would have been sufficient to purchase the crown of almost any country, yet 
had he not gained a single fortress, and not the slightest military glory. 

During the interval of peace, the Black Prince was advancing in the usual ac- 
complishments of the age. In his thirteenth year (1343) he was admitted, we 
are told, to very important deliberations in the cabinet : certainly, he shared in 
in all the peageants of the court; and in ages more recent, when letters had to 
be acquired, his education would have been poor indeed. But, luckily for him, 
education then.consisted in the use of arms, in hunting, in court ceremonies, and 
knightly accomplishments,—objects which might be acquired without labour of the 
mind, Foll of health and spirits, and generous by nature, the young prince was a 
favourite both at court andin the capital. If there was no foreign war to call forth 
his courage, there were tournaments enough, which served the purpose just as 
well. He appears to have learned to joust from the age when he could wield a lance. 
Nor were these sports always safe; many deaths signalized each annual tour- 
nament ; but then, as Mr. James observes, “individual accidents were not suf- 
fered to trouble the joy uf the assembly.” By these exhibitions, the English 
court became the most renowned in Europe: it represented the very beau ideal 
of chivalry ; and thousands were the foreign knights who hastened to it to 
share in its splendid amusements. Great hopes were entertained of the Black 

Prince, who had been created Duke of Cornwall, and who longed for other 
| fields than those afforded by the tourney : he wanted the reality, and not the 
| mimicry of war. His wish was not so soon gratified. In 1345, indeed, that 
| is, in his fifteenth year, his father defied the French king, and prepared to re- 
new the struggle. ‘Two armaments were despatched into Brittany and Guienne, 
while the King and the Black Prince headed a third, of which the destination 
| was kept secret. It proceeded to the Low Countries. But the king bad diffi- 

















| culties enough to contend with. It is strange that he, one of the most aristo- 
| cratic sovereigns in Europe, should so eagerly cultivate the friendship of Jacob 
Van Artevelde, the brewer of Ghent, who was in constant opposition to the 
feudal lords of Flanders, and indeed to all authority. But kings and their 
ministers are not very nice in such matters; so that a present object be attain- 
ed, little do they care for its coneequences, less still for their own consistency. 
Jacob, however, was soon mu d by his rabble supporters, and the monarch, 
| deprived of his useful ally, ret pd*ingloriously to England. But in the fol- 
lowing year (1346) a much greater armament, headed by the king and son, 
| landed in Normandy. Frequent skirmishes soon taught the latter to long fora 
decisive action ; but his wishes were for sume time the Meaghen : Philip was 
in no hurry to assail so formidable an army as that of the ish: he preferred 
| the safer expedient of allowing them to exhaust their strength, while he daily 
| augmented his own. But the warfare was a horrible one; burning villages and 
| desolated fields everywhere marked the ptogress of the invaders, up to the ve 
|. gates of Paris. Amidst their excesses, however, we read of noble acts, whic 
lessen the execration we should otherwiee feel : 

“ The principal towns in the English line of march were founddeserted ; and 
even Poix, which offered great capabilities of defence, had been left nearly un- 
| garrisoned. A part of the English army made themselves masters of the town, 
| meeting with little resistance ; and some of the soldiery forced a way into the 
' two castles by which it was defended. In one of these were the beautiful 


daughters of the Lord of Poix, who was in person with the royal army ; and 

a oe ony canard tive Leoutvo, bin Ceentons ralantly supplied va | ‘ent smgvevented dation weald: have eutjected shew to dee ental passions of 
» anc nfin ’ ) ry, t i n 

place, and the armaments of Edward hastened to support her cause, The events | pes pry rs aie oneal ts which death would have been a blessing. 

which followed, though remarkable for the personal valour of the combatants 0M | Those two knights, with the excellent spirits of their order, rescued the unhappy 

both sides, were, as usual, tedious and indecisive, but what little success there | girls from the hands of the men who had seized them, and conveyed them in 
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secure asylum, sent them at their own desire to Corbie, under a safe and 
honourable escort.” pee : 

At length, when the English were much diminished in number, and exhaust- 
ed by fatigue, and when the army of Philip was about six times superior,a 
general battle became inevitable. Edward was now in the vicinity of Cressy, 
whither he had been followed at leisure by his rival. Often as this immortal 
field has been noticed, it may be noticed again, since the publication, alike in 
France and England, of contemporary records, especially of Buchon’s Frois- 
sart, have Acquainted us with some particulars hitherto but imperfectly known. 
How, in the face of such an enemy, the English monarch could resolve to 
fight, might surprise us, if we did not remember that rashness was his predo- 
minant quality. He might have retreated, and indeed he ought to have done 
so; for though he won the battle which followed, the result might have been, 
and except for some unexpected disasters that happened to the French, would 
have been, very different. But both he and his followers were tired of useless 
marches and of mere skirmishes ; and preparations were made for the contest. 
The English had the advantage of ground, and they wisely resolved to remain 
on the defensive. The post of honour was allotted to the Black Prince, who, 
with 800 men-at-arms (about 2400 including attendants), 4000 archers, and 
6000 Welsh infantry, was stationed at the foot of thehill. Nearly parallel with 
him was another division, of about 7000, under the Earls of Arundel and Nor- 
thampton. Higher up the hill was the king in person, with a reserve of 12,000, 
who were never brought into action. He had resolved that the honour of the 
day should be his son’s ; and that he would not stir a foot from his position, un- 
less the battle were likely to be irrecoverably lost. Well was it for him that his 
enemies blundered so egregiously. The French “were weary and hungry,” 
the English * fresh and vigorous ;” and Philip, in compliance with the advice of 
his generals, was disposed to postpone the battle to the following day, espe- 
cially as 15,000 Genoese archers, who had just reached the field, clamoured for 
rest. But the command to halt was not understood ; confusion spread among 
the van, who were in the presence of the English before they were aware. 
The attack was now resolved on ; though the Genoese, who were commanded 
to break the line of the English archers, ‘moved like snails, unwillingly 
along.”” The scene which followed may be best given in the words of our 
author :— 

“The Count of Alengon, furious at their hesitation, ordered them up with 
many bitter words, and after a short delay they were brought forward ; but in 
the meantime the sky became clouded, and while the Genoese advanced with 
their cross-bows in their hands, a severe thunder storm came on, accompanied 
by torrents of rain, which slackened the strings of the arblasts, and rendered 
many of them unserviceable. The darkness and the lightnings were terri- 
ble ; and several ravens were remarked hovering over either host, a fact in 
which the superstition of the day was prone to find matter for apprehension 
At length the cross-bow-men were ranged in front, supported by a gallant and 
glittering body of cavalry ; and the order was given for the battle to begin. 

‘The Genoese now advanced with shrill cries, intended to terrify their ene- 
mies ; but the English archers paid no heed to noise, and waited calmly for the 
attack, while the clouds cleared quickly away, and the sun approaching the 
west shone out bright and clear, pouring his rays obliquely from behind the 
English position, in the face of the French. Having arrived within a certain 
distance, the Genoese drew their cross-bows, and began to discharge the quar- 
rels with which they were loaded at their impassable enemies; but at that 
moment the English bows were drawn forth from the cases which had protect- 
ed them from the rain: each archer stepped forward a single pace, and a flight 
of arrows fell at once amongst the Genoese, which, piercing their heads, and 
arms, and faces, threw them instantly into confusion; and, some cutting their 
bow-strings, some caeting down their cross-bows, they recoiled in disarray, 
amongst the horseman behind them. 

“ Philip, with the passionate and savage haste which so constantly inflicted 
its punishment on himself, beholding the confusion of the Genoese, instead of 











in their rear to fall uponthem. ‘The Italians rushed back amongst the cavalry ; 
the men at arms plunged in amongst the masses of the cross-bow-men; and a 
scene of horror, confusion, and disarray ensued, impossible to be described ; 
whilst still amidst the wild and reeling crowd of their mad enemies the English 
archers poured the incessant flight of their unerring arrows, and not a bow-string 
was drawn in vain. 

In the meanwhile, the Count of Alencon separated his division into two 
bodies ; and, avoiding the scene of confusion in the front, swept round on one 
side himself, while the Count of Flanders did the same on the other, and pre- 


pared to attack the troops under the Prince of Wales in a somewhat more regu- | 
From the narrowness of the field, and the circuitous path he had | 
been obliged to take, the Count of Alengon appeared upon a rising ground to- | 


lar array. 


wards the flank of the archers of the Black Prince, and avoiding the arrows of 


the British throne. 
boy on whose young efforts the whole weiglt of the day’s strife was cast, met 
the impetuous charge of the French knight with equal valour, and with greater 
success. Each man fought where he stood; and still the ranks were formed 
anew as every headlong effort of the French derauged them for a moment. 


Che Albion. 


arms, he said, * Lords, you are my vassals, my friends, and my companions ; 
and on this day I command and beseech you to lead me forward sv far, that I 
may deal one blow of my sword in this battle.” Though all knew the fate 
which awaited them, they did not hesitate :— 

His faithful friends, to whom his honoar, and the renown he had won, 
during so many years of glory, were dearer than his life, at once obeyed his 
commands; and with his old companion, Le Moyne, beside him, they placed 
him in the midst. A number of others ranged themselves around; and lest 
they should lose their Lord in the battle, they tied their horses together by the 
bridles and galloped down into the field. Advancing directly against the Prince 
of Wales, the blind monarch was carried into the midst of the thickest strife. 
He was there seen fighting gallantly for some time, till at length the standard 
of Bohemia went down. John of Luxemburgh was found next day dead ‘upon 
the field of Cressy, and all his friends around him, with their horses still linked 
to one another by the bridles.” . 

Philip of France was inspired by the same spirit : he refused to quit the field, 
and fought with desperation, until being twice wounded, John of Hainault 
seized the bridle of his horse, and galloped away with him. This was an awful 
day: the king of Bohemia, nine sovereign princes, 80 barons, 1200 knights, 
1500 men-at-arms, and 30,000 foot, remaining on the field, while the loss of the 
English was inconsiderable. } ° 

The first volume ends with the exploits of the Earl of Leicester in Guienne. 
They were gallant and successful; but the relation does not contain sufficient 
variety to justify any notice of them here. We shall only observe, that when 
the Earl landed at Bayonne, the English possession was reduced to “a narrow 
tract of sandy country on the shores of the Bay of Biscay, from mountains to 
the south of the Gironde :” but that in a few months they extended from the 
Pyrenees to the borders of Brittany. But they were insecure; nor would 
they have been obtained, had not the affair of Cressy drawn the great bulk of 
the French forces to that part of the kingiom. Even that splendid victory was 
of little value, since its only permanent result was the taking of Calais,—a 
place that, during about a year, baffled the mightiest efforts of the conqueror. 


: ——- 
THE ARISTOCRAT’S WIFE. 

[We to-day extract another of those cxcellent papers from the ‘* Beggar's 
Wallet.’’} 

The Chateau d’Armentiéres seems to me one of the few country-houses in 
France which can pretend to rivalship with the rural residences of Great Bri- 
tain. The finest of your English parks is but a favoured * bit” of nature; an 
enwalled or enfenced portion of landscape, trained by the hand of art to resem- 
ble the more picturesque districts of the island. In France, on the contrary, 
the pleasure grounds of a country seat are not only artificial, but aim at distin- 
guishing themselves from the vulgar commonplace of nature. The lily must be 
painted—the violet perfumed. Plants are marshalled as in the ranks of a regi- 
inent—forest trees trimmed and trained as for the bandbox of an artificial florist. 
The garden contains as much marble or granite as shrubs or soil. Ballustrades 
of stone supply the use of the fragrant fence of sweetbriar; and the stately 
vase, upon its pedestal, usurps in the shrubbery the place of the gum-cistus or 
rhododendron. The French, regarding this ornate artificiality as an evidence of 
cost and care, will not believe that English people allow the lime-trees on their 
lawns to extend, untrimmed, their luxuriant branches, from any other motive 
than an economy of labour. 

I admit that at Armentiéres things are no better ordered than elsewhere. 
The mansion is surrounded by the usual intersections of rectangular sanded 
walks, and box-edged parterres ; a terrace overlooking a muddy canal; a few 
stone basins, full of grass-green ‘T'ritons and Nereids, each capable of throwing 
up a fountain, were the leaden pipes less full of chinks, and the stagnant water 
in which they are dabbling less full of tadpoles; a grove of chestnut trees, 
whose tall, straight stems stand formally arranged, like the pipes of an organ, 








| and a wilderness of weeds and cinque-foil beyond, which passes under the 
endeavouring to rally them by gentle means, at once ordered the men at arms | 


honorary denomination of park. Such are the features of Armentiéres. Yet, 
on the whole, it is a beautiful residence; for the pleasure-grounds are fortu- 
nately small; and Nature has done wonders for the environs of a place where 
Art exhibits those fantastic tricks which, instead of playing before high Hea 
ven, she would do well to restrict to the decorations of an opera-house. Below 


| the limits of the hard, stiff gardens, lies a deep and richly wooded ravine, with 
| a brook leaping along the bottom ; and beyond the opposite bank, extends a 


heathy forest, intersected with hoary masses of rock—one portion thickly grown 


| with the noblest timber, another partially cleared, and rendered picturesque by 


its patches of silver birch trees, Spanish chestnuts, and straggling juniper. 
Situated on the confines of the estates of the house of Bou:bou-Condé, you 
may tide ten miles from Armentiéres to the Palace of Chantilly, through a 
succession of forest scenery worthy some Tuscan romance, or the pages of 


Hobbima. 
the English, charged at once the men at arms immediately around the heir of | 


Léon d’Armentiéres, who, at the epoch of the restoration of the Bourbons to 


The chivalry of England, however, headed by the gallant | the throne of France, occupied the Chateau and its dependencies, was a fine, 


! 


} 


| of penury and privation. 
No | lection on the part of the new Emperor of some trifling service rendered bim in 


open-spirited young man of four-and-twenty, born amid the terrors of the Revo- 
lution, and apparently foredoomed to suffer the penalty of noble birth by a life 
But, on the accession of Napoleon, a grateful recol- 


one quitted his place to make a prisoner ur pursue a foe ; but every man at arms | his early days by the Baron d’Armentiéres, produced an unexpected change in 
who hurled himself against the English line was met by a strong arm and a | the fortune of the family. They were sought out in their obscure retreat, and 


resolute heart, aud growing piles of dead told the effects of discipline united to 
courage and to vigour. The Count of Alencon and the Duke of Loraine fell 
early inthe battle. The young Count of Blois, dismounting with his house- 
hold knights, fought his way forward on foot to the very standard of the Prince 
of Wales, and it would appear, fell by the hand of the young commander him- 
self. The Count of Flanders was also slain; aud confusion and terror began 
to spread amongst the troups, whose leaders were now lost, and whose compa- 
nions were every moment falling under the blows of the enemy. Philip had by 
this time reached a position from which he could behold the efforts of his fol- 
lowers, and he would gladly have led on his own division to support the large 
body which was already engaged with the English ; but the Genovese cross-bow- 
men, still struggling with the men at arms, lay obstructing the way, and the very 
multitude of his troops embarrassed the monarch’s movements in the narrow 
and difficult field on which his foes had taken up their position. 

“It ia probable, that about this time took place the charge of a large body of 
German cavalry, under the command of Charles of Luxemburgh, the son of 
the old King of Bohemia, and afterwards Emperor of Germany. Bearing down 
upon the archers of the Prince of Wales with gallant firmness, the German 
nobles, and the French with whom they were joined, endured the terrible flight 
of arrows which had already proved fatal to so many, and, assailing the bow- 
men in front, cut their way through, and poured in upon the men at arms. With 
a steady countenance, however, the young Prince and his companions received 
the shock ; and the fight was renewed hand to hand, with more energy than 
ever. Nearly 40,000 men must at this period have pressed round the little 
phalanx of the Black Prince; and seeing the impossibility of his sustaining 
alone such a tremendous attack, the Earls of Northampton and Arundel moved 
up with the second division of the English army to support the van. 


| loaded with the favours of Government. 


The Baron soon obtained means of 
| redeeming his confiscated estates ; and nothing but his untimely death on the 
| field of Austerlitz, prevented hiin from rising to the highest honours of the state 
| Within a few months of the fatal event, the Baroness fell a victim to affliction, 
| bequeathing their only son to the guardianship of the Emperor ; and Léon 
, d’Armentiéres—enrolled, accordingly, at ten years of age, among the pages of 
| the Imperial uousehe!d—mechanically adopted those views, sentiments, and 
| prineiples with which gratitude had inspired his parents. Many of the most 
| illustrious houses in France—Montesquieus, Narbonnes, Breteuils—were al- 
| ready, indeed, in service at the Tuileries ; and, but that Léon had flattered him- 
self he should be honoured, on attaining the fitting age, with a military ap- 
pointment, he might have congratulated himself on his good fortune, when, on 
| entering his eighteenth year, the Emperor selected him as equerry to the newly 
| born King of Rome. It was rumoured, indeed, in the Imperial circle, that the 
Baroness d’Armentiéres, whose early death was produced by the loss of her 
husband on the field of battle, had personally implored the Emperor to spare 
| her only son from the fatal ranks of his army. But Léon himself cherished an 
, embittering suspicion that the great soldier did not jadge him worthy to serve 
, under his banners; and a disgust against the splendid servitude in which he was 
enlisted took possession of his bosom. 

For some years past, indeed, the chief pleasure of Léon’s life had consisted 
| in such visits to the Chateau d’Armentiéres as his duties at the Tuileries would 
| permit—-the Chateau where he was born, and which he had inhabited for seve- 
| ral years of his existence. To him every tree of the domain was familiar, 
| every hill a friendly object. The verdure of Fontainebleau or Compiégne never 

appeared, in his eyes, to rival that of his own fine woods. Nowhere was the 
climate so wholesome—nowhere the field sports so exhilarating. There he was 


“ At the same time the Earl of Warwick, seeing fresh bodies of the enemy | an object of universal interest ; the very woodcutters could date the day and 
pouring down upon them every moment, despatched a knight, called Thomas of | the hour of his birth—nay! the blind beggar, stationed by the villagers to warm 
Norwich, to the King, who still remained with his very powerful reserve, view- | himself in the sunshine, safe within the gates of the avenue, appeared to have 


ing the progress of the battle from the windmill above. 
“ On reaching the presence of the monarch, the knight delivered the mes- 
sage with which he was charged, displaying in strong terms the overpowering 


force by which the Prince was assailed, and praying the immediate aid of th 


e 
King’s division. 


“Sur Thomas,’ demanded Edward, ‘is my son killed, or overthrown, or | 


wounded beyond help ?” 

‘** Not so, Sire.’ replied the night. 
much does he need your aid.’ 

*** Go back, Sir Thomas, to those who sent_you,’ rejoined Edward. ‘ and te!l 
them from me, that whatever happens, to req no aid from me, so long as my 
son is in life. ‘Tell them also that | command them to let the boy win his spurs ; 
for, God willing, the day shall be his, and the honour shall rest with him, and 
those into whose charge I have given him.’ 

“ This meseage inspired the Prince and those around him with new ardour. 
Shame for having sent at all became a fresh incitement to fortitude, and a 
stronger motive than ever for exertion ; and efforts, surpassing all that had pre- 


‘ But he is in a rude shock of arms, and 


ceded them, were made by the English soldiers to repel the forces that were in- | 


cessantly poured upon then from behind the confused front of the French army. 
Still, as the French men at arms dashed down upon the English ranks, they 
met the same fate as those who had preceded them; and wounded, slain, or 
hurled from their dying horses, they lay upon the field of battle encumbered 
with their armour; while troops of ihe half-armed Welshmen rushed hither 
and thither through the midst of the fight, putting to death every one who was 
ee — . the oe The Count of Harcourt, with his nephew the 
vount d’Aumale, and his two gallant so > he s 

plain, notwithstanding all the slot mac ‘eedlid dies tora 
tion, whe fought on the part of the victors; and Charles of Luxemburgh., see- 
ing bis banner down, his troops routed, his trieuds slain himself severe aoe) md 
ed in three places, and the day irretrievably lost 


ing off the rich surcoat of his arr é ae ” “ir ‘fe rer 
: : ‘ ns to avoid being recognised ” 

5 fo 8, the most interesting scene of the day. is the death of the old king of 
en the ally of Phihp Though blind and aged, the monarch eat Ot 
HOFSeLack, Inquiring every moment mto the state of the battle When he 
heard from the koights around hun that the day was lost, that his son Cl 1 of 
Luxemburgh was fled, he resolved not to survive the d Sast . t i os ca 
being carried into the thickest of seeal ee ae 


the fight. Addressing his companions in 


'e to save them by their unhappy rela- | 


| an instinctive knowledge that his approaching footstep was that of the young 
| Baron d’Armentiéres. ‘ 
| The place, indeed, was but roughly kept up during Léon’s minority. The 
| shutters of the grand suite uf apartments remained closed, except when, once 
| a year or sv, it became necessary tov remeve the pictures and tapestry, and 
ascertain how far moth and rust had corrupted during the preceding twelve 
| months. The avenue and court of honour were obstructed by trunks of trees 
| lying seasoning in the sun, preparatory to being chopped up for firewood ; and, 
as to the gardens, they were almost as luxuriant and beautiful as if there exist- 
ed neither a gardener nor a pruninghook in France. But all this disorder 
| afforded an agreeable change to Léon from the precise precincts of the court ; 
; and he loved the very weeds of the flower-borders, because they seemed to 
| flourish of their own accord 
| _“* Were I my own master,” cried Léon, every time he passed the gate of the 
Chateau on his way back to his official duties, *‘ 1 would never quit Armen- 
| tiéres.”” 
a, You fancy so, because ’tis almost the only thing you are not at liberty to 
do,” observed his bosom friend, Count Philip de Bretevil, one day, when, on 
his return from a sporting September week of holidays, Léon indulged in his 
usual declaration. 

** Partiality to one’s birth-place, methinks, is no very uncommon failing,” said 
he, moderating his indignation, as he leaned back in the embrasure of a win- 
dow in an antechamber of the palace at St. Cloud, where Breteuil and himself 
were Officiating in the duties of their appointments. 

‘No, for what is it but one of the thousand and one modifications of human 
self-sufficiency ?” 

* Well, then—egotism apart—surely there is nothing objectionable in pre- 
ferring, for my residence, one of the inost beautiful spots in the kingdom t”’ 





December 10, 








«To prove how completely you mistake my motives, know that my present 
partiality for Armentiéres is trifling, compared with the love I bore the place on 
quitting it, at ten years old—at the time when I and Margaret used to wander 


through the woods in springtime, making garlands of wild anemones and lilies 
of the valley.” 


“ And who is Margaret ? 

“7 aman only child. 
ter’s wife.” 

‘A pretty playmate, truly, for the young Chatelain! 
name ?” 

‘The young Chatelain never inquired. She was always ‘ Margaret’ to me, 
unless, indeed, when I called her my little wife.” 

** And what do you call her now !” 

‘*T have heard nothing of her these ten years. Margaret was taken home 
from her foster-mother about the period I entered the Tuileries ; and, by this, 
she is probably the portly wife of some grocer of the Rue St. Denis.” 

“T wonder you never sought her out, that for once you might insure be- 
coming sympathy in your passion for the old oak trees of Armentieres!” said 
Breteuil, witha sneer. But, @ propos to love and matrimony, I have news for 
you. Who, think you, is going to be noosed in the silken chain ?” 

“Tf Iam to guess the least likely man in Paris, allow me to name your- 
seif.”’ 

“ Right for once—you have hit the mark.” 

‘* How !” cried Léon, who hag intended mere pleasantry ; “‘ you, my dear 
Covent, are really going to be marrved ?” 

‘So the Emperor informs me ;#and he is apt to be correct on such points.” 

“ And to whom?” 

‘To a Mademoiselle Gallien, or Galiand, or some such person.” 

“The proposition, then, did not spring from yourself—the lady is not of your 
own selection ?” 

‘*No; I asked the Emperor for the means of paying my debts; and he was 
not only so liberal-as to afford them, but to throw me a wife into the bargain. 
He bestows upon me the only child of a Receveur-général, and an aid-de-camp- 
ship. The marriage-contract is to be signed to-night; to-morrow the marriage 
willbe solemnized at St. Roch; and, if the Emperor deigns to listen to my 
next request as graciously as to the last, I shall set off on the fellowing day, to 
accompany him to Russia.”’ 

‘Mademoiselle Gallien or Galiand is much indebted to your gallantry,” said 
Léon. ‘ But don’t you invite me to your wedding ?” 

“The Emperor further informs me you are to be my bridesman. So be 
ready to accompany me, at seven this evening, tothe Rue de Grenelle, when I 
am to be presented to my bride, in order to present her with a few thousand 
livres worth of diamonds, as marriage gifts, at the expense of their Imperial 
Majesties.”’ 

Even trained as Léon had been in the heartlessness of a court, there was 
something in the cool insensibility of Breteuil, that excited his disgust. 
He attired himself for the ceremonial of the evening with an involuntary feel- 
ing of compassion towards the unfortunate girl about to be sacrificed in 
order to repair the disorders of a libertine; and turned a deaf ear to the 
piquant sallies of the bridegroom, as they ascended the grand staircase of 
a fine hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain. The names of “ Mes- 
sieurs, the Count Philippe de Breteuil, and the Baron Léon d’Armentieres,” 
were loudly announced by a succession of domestics ; and Monsieur ‘* Gallien or 
Galiand,” with whom Breteuil had already had repeated interviews at the house 
of his man of business, advanced to the very door of the antechamber to wel- 
come his novle son-in-law. Léon cast a mistrustful glance upon the counte- 
nance of the old financier, who, it was clear, had made a mere bargain of his 
daughter; for Galiand was to become Monsieur le Baron when his child be- 
came Madame la Comtesse. The rich upstart was to be ennobled—the im- 
poverished peer enriched : all this formed part of Napoleon's favourite system 
of * fusion.” 

“It is to be hoped, for Breteuil’s sake, that the young lady may possess a 
more prepussessing face than her father,’ thought Leon, as they followed the 
pompous guidance of his host through a suite of sumptuous chambers; in the 
furthest of which stood a writing table, surrounded by lawyers, and a lovely 
young woman, attired in bridal white, surrounded by a posse of female relatives. 
Nothing could be more noble or more graceful than the air with which she re- 
turned the salutations, and accepted the bouquet almost contemptuously offered 
to her by Breteuil; and even the latter was struck by the beauty of ber person, 
and quiet dignity of her demeanour. At her father’s suggestion, the contents of 
the marriage articles were now hastily run over by the notary ; and, with the ex- 
ception of a start from Léon on hearing the name of the bride recited as ** Marie 
Marguerite Galiand,” no one gave evidence of having listened to a syllable. 
The ladies present were occupied in admiring the rich lace of which Mary 
Margaret’s dress was composed; and the men, the dauntless audacity with 
which the aristocratic bridegroom supported the ignominious publicity of his 
pauperism. 

The notary bowed his head at the conclusion of the last page, in token that 
his task was over ; on which the Count offered his hand to the lady, (through 
whom he found himself endowed with half a million lawful monies of the realm,) 
to lead her to the table whereon the parchments were extended. The pen was 
placed in her hand ; and§while, below the hurried signature it served to trace, all 
the illustrious personages present were inscribing their names as witnesses of 
the covenant, Breteuil took the opportunity to present, to the notice of Ma- 
demoiselle, his friend end bridesman, Baron Léon d’Armentiéres. The young 
Baron advanced, at the summons of Breteuil, to offer the customary compli- 
ments. But, as their eyes met, the ejaculation of ‘* Margaret” on one side, 
and ** Leon” on the other, instantly cut short all form of speech; and it was 
with some difficulty that the Count gleaned, from their hurried explanations, 
that he was about to lead to the altar the little wife of his young friend. Yes! 
the fature Madame la Comtesse Philippe de Breteuil had actually been ushered 
into lifeas the nursling of the porter’s wife of the Chateau d’Armentieres. 

Old Galiand was, in fact, one of those mysterious nobodies whose fortune be- 
came magnificent with such incredible rapidity in the commissariat department of 
of the army in Spain. His means had been as humble as his origin, even so lately 
as the period when the death of his young wife, in childbed, left a motherless 
gitl upon his hands; yet scarcely Lad Margaret attained her tenth year, when a 
mass of enormous wealth made it incumbent on him to remove his future heiress 
from her obscure retreat, to be trained into finished courtliness by the experienced 
hands of Madame Campan. The rumour of her prospects and merits now reached 
the ear of the Emperor, and determined him to render her hand a prize for one 
of his indigent adherents. That the delicacy of Mademoiselle Galiand could be 
wounded by this summary mode of disposing of her destinies, never entered into 
his high and mighty calculations. 

‘And thus, my dear, Léon, the fates have been playing at eross-purposes with 
our fortunes,” observed Breteuil to his young friend, as they retired together, at 
an early hour that night, in order to be in readiness for the solemnity of the 
morrow. ‘’Tisa pity but I had earlier discovered your pre-engagement with 
my betrothed ; for it is probable that the Emperor might have patched up your 
affairs with her dowry as readily as mine ; while, to myself, it wouid of course 
have been a matter of indifference to be indebted for the indemnization of my 
creditors to some other grocer’s daughter or chandler’s widow.” 

‘* Margaret is neither the daughter of a grocer nor the widow of a chandler, 
that I am aware of,” replied Léon, in a tone at least as bitter as the irony of his 
companion ; *‘ and my affairs, 1 thank your providence, stand in no need of patch- 
ing. The Chateau d’Armentieres’—— 

“ The Chateau d!Armentiers! Still and always the Chateau d’Armentieres !” 
sneered Bretevil, who had been irritated not a little by discovering, in the 
course of the evening, that Mademoiselle Galiand, so far from being touched by 
his lofty homage, was wholly engrossed by the renewal of her acquaintance 
with his young bridesman. ‘ Surely we have heard enough of the Chateau 
d’Armentiéres to-night, to last us for some time to come. Margaret and your- 
self seem to yearn grievously after the porter’s lodge, in which she received her 
education !— 

«A tous les cceurs bien nés, que la patrie est chére.’"’ 

Léon forbore to reply. He was ruminating whether it might not still be pos- 
sible to rescue his dear little Margaret from the arms of the callous libertine by 
whom she was predestined to contempt and neglect. But his cogitations proved 
infructuous. On the fullowing morning, the Archbishop of Paris united the un- 
loving couple ; on the following night, the Count and Countess de Breteuil took 
possession of the apartments allotted them in the palace of the Tuileries; and, 
on the following month, the bride became once more the inmate of her father, at 
Galiand’s beautiful villa in the valley of Montmorency—Count Philippe de 
Breteuil, aide-de-camp to his Imperial! Majesty, having taken his departure for 
the grand army. 

During the intervening period, d’Armentieres had found no occasion for the 
renewal of his intimacy with Madame de Breteuil. The whole court rang with 
praises of her beauty, and admiration of the dignity of her demeanour; yet the 
Count omitted no opportunity of observing to Léon, whenever chance threw 


Your sister?” 
Margaret was a little girl nursed and reared by the por- 


What might be her 


them into a (éle-d-tele—'* 1 cannot forgive you, my dear Baron, for having neg- 

** Fontainebleau is one of the most beautiful spots in the kingdom,” replied | lected to inspire poor Margaret with some insight into men and things, as they 

} Breteuil, with provoking calmness .* yet you were as much bored there last exist in the every day world; instead of losing your time pulling posies in the 
| week, as if you had been camping with some roving tribe in Siony Aratia.”’ woods of Armentieres. It is your fault, rather than mine, that my wife makes 
* With or without a sufficient reason, then, give me leave to assert that I | her first appearance at court with the air and manners of # kitchen-maid. Thank 
love the home of my fathers beyond all other places under the canopy of | heaven! she has consented to pass the time of my absence in retirement with 


Heaven.” 
| 


** You love the home of your father’s son, I fancy,” replied Breteuil, playing | the lance of a 
» ying | 
** You find yourself a little king in your little chateau. | 


; with his sword knot. 
We all like to sovereignize when and where we are able.” 


her father and his low associates. To me, it would be worse than death upon 
Don Cossack, to know that the creature was disgracing me 
by exposing her gaucheries to all the parvenue Duchesses of Bonaparte’s mush- 
room circle.” 
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Léon was not sufficiently a man of the worjd to reply, as Breteuil had ex- 
ected, to this attack upon his wife ; and when the Emperor and his suite 
pitted Paris, the young man judged it better to dismiss from his mind the un- 
satisfactory renewal of his acquaintauce with the “ Margaret” of his early 
ears. 

There was one spot, however, in which Margaret was not to be forgotten. 
The first visit paid by the Baron to the home of his infancy insensibly recon- 
jured op before him the image of his little playfellow, contrasted with that of 
the beautiful woman, radiant with jewels and brocade, whom he had seen 
presented at court as the Countess de Breteuil. “I loved her best in her little 
stuff frock and cotton apron,” thought he, many months after her marriage, as 
he pursued his way along the ravine by the side of the brook where they had 
been accustomed to gather and crown each ether with water-flowers and rushes, 
« But ne one can dispute the loveliness of Madame de Breteuil.” 

It did not surprise him to learn from Guillot, the porter, that, in the course of 
the summer, @ beautiful lady, from the valley of Montmorency, bad visited 
Armentieres ; passing the day in wandering through the environs, and conferring 
happiness On the inhabitants of the whole district, by the extent of her bene- 
factions. 

« You should have seen her sitting with my old woman up at the lodge Mon- 
sieur le Baron!” said old Guillot—* arranging in our press the stock of linen 
with which she came provided ; and looking over our stock of furniture, to dis- 
cover of what we stood in need; and sure enough, a few days afterwards, 
Pierre the waggoner left at our door, for our nse, a bed and buffet, such as would 
do honour to any room in the Chateau d’Armentieres !”’ 

“And did you not manage to learn the name of your strange benefactress t” 
inquired Léon. 

* The tvle—not the name,” answered Guillot. “I found out that the beauti- 
ful lady was a countess, whose husband is absent with the army ; which is no 
doubt the cause of her unhappiness, poor young creature !—for the tears stood 
inher eyes all the time she sat talking to my old woman, and more than once 
they rolled down her cheeks, and I thought she was going to speak freely, and 
give loose to her feelings. But the old gentleman who accompanied her (her 
father, I believe—in spite of his age and infirmities, so cold and so atiff, and so 
proud of the ribbon at his button-hole !) bade her recollect herself, or recollect 
her promise, or something of the sort. And then she dried up her tears, and 
began totalk of you, sir; not as most visitors here talk of you-—to inquire how 
many horses you have in your stable, or how many wild boars you sent home 
last hunting season—but whether you were a kind master to your people, and a 
good landlord to the poor.” 

“You gave mea tolerable character, I trust, to so pretty a lady?” inquired 
Leon, trying to smile. 

“I rather think not, sir. The moment your name was mentioned, my old 
woman, as usual, began to sob and whimper ; and to talk over the days when you 
lived at the Chateau with your tutor, and little Margaret was at nurse with us, 
and you used to play together, And when my old woman gets upon the chapter 
of Margaret, as your Excellency is well aware, she never knows where to stop ; 
and up came all the old tales story by story, of how you were lost together 


’ 


in”— 

‘And what said the Countess!” demanded Léon, to spare himself the well- 
known tale. 

“Oh! the Countess had nothing better to do than to sit and cry for company. 
She even took the poor withered hand of my old dame between her two fair 
hands, and carried it to her heart and her lips, as if to comfort her. And, see- 
ing that, sir, the old baron bade her not make a fool of herself; and went and 
ordered round the carriage to the gate, and got her off and away.” 

“And pray, ny good Guillot, what became of that said little Margaret, the 
nurse-child, whom you and your wife remember with so much affection?” in- 
quired d’Armentiéres. 

* She died young, sir. When we sent to ask news of the girl of her aunt, 
(the rich mercer’s wife who placed her here,) soon after she was removed from 
our care, we were informed that it was all over with poor Margaret. I should 
not wonder but her death was caused, poor child, by fretting after us and you, 
Monsieur ie Baron; for Margaret loved you dearly, sir. Margaret would start 
up from her play, if she caught a glimpse of you at half a league's distance, 
yonder across the brook, and off, like a fawn, to try to catch you, Oftentimes 
she has gone without her dinner, watching for you down by the river side, when 
she expected you home from fishing. Yes! Monsieur Léon! Yes! Margaret 
loved you very, very dearly.” 

‘* And did this beautiful lady from Montmorency make no promises of return- 
ing?’ inquired the Baron, unwilling that Guillot should perceive how much he 
was affected by these assurances. 

** No, sir—no promise ; she inquired, indeed, when you were likely to visit 
the Chateau, and I told her not till September ; for we did not expect you, sir, 
before the crops were down, and the harvest fairly over. And she said that, in 
that case, perhaps she might come again. "Iwas in vain my old woman and 
I assured her that, any way, she might come, and take her walk in the gardens, 

all as one as if you were away; that, by being careful to keep out of your way, 
she need be nowise a hindrance to you, nor you to her. She answered some- 
thing about intrusion; and, as September is near at hand, without sign or token 
of her return, I fear she will come no more.” 

She came, however, ere Léon had been many days established at the Cha- 
teau. He had the happiness, as he sat meditating in one of the shgdy avenues 
of the gardens, to discern, at a distance, between the decripit figures of Guillot 
and his wife, the late graceful person of the Countess de Breteuil. For a mo- 
ment he was uncertain whether to advance and address her, or leave her in 
ignorance of his presence at the Chateau. He was convinced that Margaret 
had not been there, had she known of his arrival at Armentiérs. But to feel her 
present—there, in his favourite spot—there, in the beautiful haunt of his early 
years—yet make no sign, was impossible. Careful only to avoid compromising 
the mystery which Margaret seemed forced by her father to maintain towards 
her foster parents, he hastened to welcome the gentle stranger within his gates, 
with all the honours of deferential hospitality. 

Madame de Breteuil was startled and apparently vexed by the predicament in 
which she had placed herself. But Baron Galiand, to whom Léon was already 
known as the friend of his son-in-law, willingly accepted the courtesies of so 
distinguished a member of the Imperial household. Pleading the privilege of 
his age, he even begged to be left to his siesta, after the excellent collation and 
choice Bourdeaux set before him; and then it was that Léon and Margaret, 
sauntering out once inore into the sunny gardens, sat down together, as of old, 
ina shady nook, and poured out their hearts to each other in talking of the 
past, and concealed them altogether as studiously while talking of the present 
or surmising of the future! 

Yet Léon fancied he could discern, from the scornful smile that involun- 
tarily curved the beautiful lip of Margaret when she alluded to herself, that she 
had discovered the falseness of her own positioa, the hollowness of her new 
dignities ; that she felt her beauty, her youth, her talents, her high-mindedness, 
to be thrown away on one who affected to support, with fortitude, their union, 
as a penance for his former prodigality. She spoke of the cuurt as a place she 
had visited in bitterness and loathing, and would willingly renuunce for ever ; 
and, though she carefully abstained from breathing the name of Philippe de 
Breteuil, her whole deportment testified to the sensitive Léon that she appre- 
ciated the worldling as he deserved. 

This is the happiest morning | have spent for years!” cried d’Armentiéres, 
reluctantly withdrawing his eyes from her animated face, when, at length, she 
pointed out to him that the golden light of evening was brightening around 
them, and that the even song of the thrush gave the signal for her departure. 
“Surely you will come again—or have I your permission to offer you my 
homage at Montmorency !” 

‘My father will probably invite you to visit us,” she replied; ‘* but let me 
forestall the request by reminding you that my position is a peculiar one ; as- 
suring you that you will confer a favour on me by deelining the proposal.” 

Léon did not remonstrate. The serene composure of Margaret’s manner 
convinced him she was in earnest. 

Léon d’Armentiéres was soon at his post again, involved anew in the vortex 
of the court; but how much wider a portion did the Chateau now claim in his 
thoughts, connected as it was with the fairest form on which he had ever looked 
—with the sweetest image that had ever haunted his fancy! He thought but 
of Margaret.” Of the Countess Philippe de Bretesil, whose beauty was a 
proverbial word at court, he strove to banish all idea. He wished to disencum- 
ber the recollection of ** Margaret”? of that which rendered it painful or per- 
nicious. Something in ber dignity of manner and sentiment, meanwhile, over- 
awed every libertine project. How manifest was her superiority to all around 
her! Her vain ambitious father, hungering after ribbons and titles; her heart- 
less, interested husband, ready to sell his hand and name for thirty pieces of sil- 
ver; the courtly minions, her new associates—all, all, were infinitely, immea- 
surably beneath her standard of excellence: nor dared he presume to bring his 
own merits into comparison with hers. He felt that he must rest satisfied with 
the place in her affections secured by early associations. He felt that a fatal 
abyss was interposed between them. 

Ere the close of the year, however, and while the vivid impressions made upon 
his mind at bis last visit to Armentiéres retained their fullest force, ramours which 
gt evously involved the name of Madame de Breteuil reached the ear of d'Armen- 
tieres. Old Galiand,still connected with the house of business through whose prus- 
perity he had risen to distinction, became involved in a bankruptcy created by 
the already failing fortunes of Napoleon. Reduced to penury, his daughter's 
fortune dissipated to fulfil the engagements of her husband, the old man was 
driven to the necessity of relinquishing the society of the child for whom he 
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neta ‘on was careful to address his proposa!s to the old Baron, rather than to 
adame de Breteuil ; and his expectations that Galiand would be less sur- 
prised than flattered by his kindness, were strictly fulfilled And thus, sorely 
against her will, Madame de Breteuil found herself compelled to become the 
innate of the Chateaux d’Armentieres, or relinquish the society of her father ; 
for she perhaps had less confidence than the doting Baron in Léon’s professions 
ofa determination to avoid the place. Those professions, nevertheless, were 
fulfilled to the letter. The young man felt pledged by a solemn promise to 
Margaret—to Margaret poor and unprotected—almost’ as poor, almost as un- 
protected, as when first he clasped her hand in his, and saluted her by the name 
of his little wife. Such an engagement was not to be lightly regarded by a man 
of honour. ‘ 

At length arrived letters from the army—that army which, for the first time, 
was experiencing reverses of fortune—proving that the Count was at once ap- 
prized of the ruin of his father-in-law, and of the generous succour afforded 
him by Léon 4’Armentieres. “I fiud,”’ wrote the noble aid-de-camp, “ that 
the inveterate old fool Galiand has pulled the Devil by the tail to some pur- 
pose, and gone to the dogs, from whom, I fancy, he originally proceeded. You 
are vastly obliging, my dear Léon, to have afforded hima kennel. My wife 
seems to possess the instinct of certain animals, who, when pressed by the 
bunters, return to die at the place from whence they started. But why do I 
say die, since, from all accounts, Madame de Breteuil is only too likely to sur- 
vive and enjoy the jointure with which my folly or my necessities compelled 
me to endow her? Meanwhile, flourish the Chateau d’Armentieres! which 
needed only to become an almshouse for my poor relations to acquire all that it | 
wanted of merit in my eyes.” 

“ And he dares speak of her thus!” exclaimed Léon ; “ yet I must not offer 
her my devoted attachment as a compensation for his insolence! I must not 
even present myself before her, to soften the harsh expressions Breteuil may 
have dared to use in speaking of her father!” 

Short leisure, however, was afforded to the Baron for pondering over the 
misfortunes of Margaret. Those of France and the Emperor forced them- 
selves with imperative interest upon his attention. The deceptive nature of the 
bulletins dispatched from the army of the north was at length recognised in 
Paris ; and, ere the credulous people could recover the first shock of their con- 
sternation, Napoleon himself arrived suddenly at the Tuileries—defeated—a 
fugitive ; and it was clear, even to the most partial, that Russia was saved, and 
the military Empire overthrown. One consolation was experienced at that 
moment by the young equerry of thé King of Rome—Philippe de Breteuil did 
not accompany his master. The Count remained with the army for the dis- 
charge of duties so dangerous, difficult, and distasteful, that he would have 
been almost content to exchange for them the society of his wife and father-in- 
law; and quite content to have beheld the Emperor, his beuefactor, roasted in 
the Kremlin, or frozen on the plain of Borodino, so that the sacrifice might 
emancipate his own precious person from its present privations. 

The rumour of these national mischances struck a heavy blow at Armen- 
tieres. A mournful mistrust prevailed in the little household; and one day, as 
Madame de Breteuil was sitting between her father and her foster-mother, her 
hands folded despairingly on her knees as she listened to the peevish murmurs 
of the old people, the gallop of a horse was heard to cease suddenly in the 
court-yard ; and Leon, pale with emotion and exhausted with fatigue, stood | 
amongst them. The case was too urgent to admit of d-‘erence tvwards the | 
feelings of the feeble inmates. A fatal truth was to be to’d, aud quickly. 

* Allis lost!” he exclaimed, in a hoarse voice, leading apar. Madame de 
Breteuil from the rest. ‘ The Allies are everywhere triumphant, and the Prus- 
sians within a day’s march of Armentieres !” 

** Within two day’s march of Paris!’ cried Margaret, losing sight of her 
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collection of pamphlets written between 1640 and 1660; and since then, at 
different times, acquisitions have been made by gift and purchase from Dr. 
Buch, Sir John Hawkins, Dr. Charles Burney, David Garrick, Tyrwhitt the 

a Sir William Musgrave, Dr. Bentiey (with MSS. notes), Sir 
Richard Hoare, the Rev.C. M. Cracherode, Sir Eee Banks, and many 
others. In 1823 the library of George III. was presented by his son to the 
nation, and ordered to be placed in the British Museum. 

This library contains selections of the rarest kind, more especialy of works 
of the first ages of the art of printing; it is rich in early editions of the clas- 
sics, in the history of the states of Europe in the languages of the respective 


| countries, in the Trausactions of Academies, and in a grand geographical col- 


lection Its formation was commenced at the time when the houses of the 

Jesuits were suppressed, and their libraries sold through Europe. It was stil! 

further enriched from the secularized convents of Germany. It was fed for 

more than half a century by an expenditure of little Jess than £200,000, and 

pl ee perhaps, the most complete library of its extent that was ever 
med. 

Enriched by various editions and by large annual purchases, the Museum libra- 
Ty how contains upwards of 220,000 printed books, and about 22,000 volumes 
of MSS. Under judicious management the collection might have been much 
larger, and really have been what Sir H. Ellis calls it, wpon a range with the 
greatest libraries of continental Europe.* The parliamentary enquiry has 
brought many curious facts to light about the library which the jealousy of the 
present managers would fain have kept buried in Cimmerian darkness. 

The manuscripts originally consisted of the Harleian, Sloanian, and Cottonian 

collections enriched by highly valuable papers from the royal library given by 
George II. The late Marquess of Lansdowne’s MSS. (purchased for £4,900), 
chiefly consisting of the Burghley papers and Archbishop Kennett’s MSS., were 
added in 1807. The Hargreave law MSS. were purchased in 1813, and Dr. 
Burney’s classical MSS. in 1818. Two valuable oriental collections are in the 
Museum—one made by Mr. Rich, when consul at Bagdad, and purchased in 
1825, the other bequeathed by J. F, Hall, Esq. in 1827. The late Earl of 
Bridgewater left a collection of MSS, in 1829, with £5,000 for further pur- 
chases, and £7,000 more, the interest of which should pay a separate librarian. 
This librarian has never been appointed, and the proceeds go into the pockets 
ef Sir H Ellis and Mr. Forshall. The Howard Arundel MSS. were purchas- 
ed from the Royal Society in 1831, at an expense of £3,600. There are many 
other smaller collections, of considerable value ; but those above mentioned are 
the most conspicuous. 
_ The natural history collection is founded on that of Sir Hans Sloane, who, 
in this as well as every other department, may truly be called the father of that 
great institution. Large additions were made, corresponding with the rapid pro- 
gress of science ; purchases were completed at different times, and at the pre- 
sent day, the natural history collection holds a very respectable station among 
the museums of Europe. The collection of minerals left by Sir H. Sloane, 
though rich, was deficient, made as it was almost before the existence of scientific 
mineralogy ; but it has since been enlarged from time to time, chiefly by the 
Hatchett and Greville minerals, which last were bought by parliament for 
£13,730. This department is, perhaps, the most complete in the museum. The 
arrangement is on the system of Berzelius. 

The department of antiquities is one of much later date than those above 
mentioned ; for, in the infancy of the Museum, the few antiquities then depo- 
sited were appended to the natural history : the coins and medals were classed 
with the MSS , and the engravings with the printed books. Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s collection of vases and other Greek and Roman antiquities were purchased 
in 1772 for £8,400. The Egyptian marbles were deposited by order of Geo. ITI. 
in 1801, and the Townley maroles in 1805; and these large additions required 
additional buildings, and the formation of a new department of antiquities was 
formed in 1807. Further purchases were made from the Townley family in 1814, 

to the extent of £8,000; and, in 1819, the Phigalean and Elgin marbles were 
added, which together cost £50,000. The bronzes of Mr. R. Payne Knight and 
of the chevalier Brondsted ought not to be forgotten as valuable portions of the 
antiquities in the Museum. 

The coins and medals of Sir Hans Sloane were 22,000, to which have been 
subsequently added others collected by Sir W. Hamilton, Mr. Cracherode, Mr. 
Roberts, Captain Cust, Lady Banks, Mr. R. P. Knight, Mr. Rich, and Mr. 
Manners. Mr. Payne Knight’s Greek coins and Mr. Marsden’s splendid oriental 
coins are specially worthy of notice. The botanical department was formed in 
1820, at the death of Sir Joseph Banks, who left bis botanical specimens to the 
Museum. The books were incorporated with the rest of the library, and the 
botanical collec.ion was united with that of Sir Hans Sloane, the whole being 
put under the superintendence of Sir J. Banks's librarian, Mr. Brown. We un- 
derstand that it is a very fine collection, one of the finest in Europe ; but it is 
not sufficiently easy of access, 


The government of the Museum is vested under the act of parliament 26 








own dangers in the humiliation of her country. 

** Within a day’s march of Armentieres—do you hear me, Margaret !—within 
a day’s march of Armentieres,”’ cried her friend; ‘‘and I cannot remain here 
todefend you. I have hazarded all that is left me—my honour—to secure this 
brief interview. The Emperor, my father’s benefactor and my own, is on the 
brink of ruin. My place is by his side; my sword should be with tim. Mar- 


garet, I am come but to bid you farewell—but to tell you, ere I rush into this 


last struggle, that, if I fall, you must be my heir.” And, taking a parchment 
from his vest, he placed it in her cold and motionless hands.—{7 be con- 
cluded next week.} 


. —>—- 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


From an article in the London Monthly Magazine. 

Till the middle of the eighteenth century (as Sir H. Ellis says, or causes to 
be said in the article ‘ British Museum” of the Penny Cyclopedia) the project of 
establishing a national museum had never been entertained in this country. To 
Sir Hans Sloane, one of the most eminent physicians and naturalists of the last 
century, the founder of hospitals and the patron of medical botany, must 
be attributed the still greater honour of having had a large share in the 
foundation of the British Museum. This great man died at a very ad- 
vanced age in 1753, and by his will left the nation a very rich collec- 
tion of medals, objects of natural history, books, and manuscripts, the 
whole of which cost no less a sum than £80,000, on condition that 
£20,000 should be paid to his executors for the benetit of his family. 
ther such a treasure could be purchased at the present day for double the sum 
given for it by the original owner is at least doubtful. Among them may be 
mentioned above 24,000 specimens of coins, seals, cameos, and other antiqui- 
ties, 8,230 mineral productions, 22,000 specimens of animal and 13,000 of 
vegetable organization, in addition to which may be mentioned above 200 valu- 
able (310 in all) paintings and drawings, and a library cunsisting of no less than 
50,000 volumes and nearly 4,000 manuscripts. 

The point insisted on more strongly than any other by the testator was that 
the collection should be kept and preserved logether whole and’entire. 

Parliament accepted Sir Hans Sloane’s offer ; and on June 7, 1753, an act of 
parliament was passed empowering the government to raise £300,000 by a lot- 
tery for purchasing the Sloanian Museum,* and also the Harleian collection of 


tonian Library, given to the nation in William the Third’s reign. This is the 
Act of Incorporation of the British Museum. Montague House was afterwards 
purchased by the government for £10,000 ; and, the yarious collections having 


spection on the 15th of January, 1759. 

Among the first elected trustees appointed to conduct the new establishment 
were several persons eminent for learning and science: viz the Right Honour- 
able Philip York, author of the “ Athenian Letters,” Sir George afterwards 
Lord Lyttleton, the well-known author; Sir J. Evelyn, Bart., son of the celebrated 
Sir John Evelyn; Nicholas Hardinge, Esq., a barrister, author of Latin Poems, 
and distinguished for the cultivation of the Belles Lettres; the Rev. Dr. Birch, 
Secretary of the Royal Society, and author of many well-known biographical 
and historical works; Dr. John Ward, Professor of Rhetoric at Gresham Col- 
lege ; and Mr, William Watson, after Sir William Watson, a celebrated physi- 
cian of the day. 

The first establishment of officers consisted of a principal librarian at £200 
a-year, three under librarians, £100, three assistants, £50, a keeper of the 
reading-room, £50, a porter and messenger, £50, one man, £30, and four 
wumen-servants, which would probably amount — a-year; and, notwith- 
standing the insignificance of their pay, we read in sley’s Guide that ** the 
officers were remarkable for being a sensible and learned set of men.” 

This national collection, on its first opening, was divided into three depart- 
ments: printed books, manuscripts, and natural history. ; 

The printed books consisted at first only of Sir H. Sloane’s and Major Ed- 


royal library, which contained all the valuable literature of the country from the 
time of Henry VIII; and to his gift was annexed the valuable privilege of 


| claiming a copy of all books entered at Stationers’ Hall. The subsequent ad- 
King George III. gave a | 


ditions to the library are too numerous to mention. 


* The net produce of this lottery, (100,C00/.) was thes mereen xT 


Te Sir Hans Sloane’s executors - - 

To the Earl of Oxford, forthe Harley MSS.” - - 10,060 
To Lord Halifax, for Montague House - - - 10,250 
Expense of repairs andfurnitture - - - ~~ 17,523 
Reservefund - ~- - - - - - - 30,000 








was no longer able to procure a home; and it was supposed at the Tuileries 
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MSS., and for providing a general repository for the same, ag also for the Cot- 


been removed to this depository, the British Museum was opened for public in- 


wards’s libraries ; but, before the opening, King George the Second added the | 


Geo II., and two or three other acts, in 48 trustees, including 23 official trus- 
tees, nine family trustees, one royal trustee, and fiftcen trustees who are elected 
by the other thirty-three. ‘The official trustees are the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the lord chancellor, the speaker of the House of Commons, the lord president 
| of the council, the first lord of the treasury, the lord privy seal, the first lord of 
| the admiratiy, the lord steward, the lord chamberlain, the three principal secro- 
| taries of state, the bishop of London, the chancellor of the Exchequer, the lord 
chief justice of the King’s Bench, the master of the rolls, the lord chief justice 
of the Common Pleas, the attorney-general, the solicitor-general, the president 
of the Royal Society, the president of the Society of Antiquaries, and the 
president of the Royal Academy. Of the family trustees, two represent the 
Sloane, two the Cottonian, two the Harleian, one the Townley, one the Elgin, 
and one the Knight families, by whom they are respectively appointed. The 
"present royal trustee is the duke of Northumberland, appointed by his Majesty. 
The appointment of the trustee of the Sloanian, Cottonian, and Harleian 
families was provided for by the act of 29 George II. Those of the Townley, 
| Elgin, and Knight families are nominated under the respective acts by which the 
| collections they represent were acquired. ‘The act for the appointment of the 
presidents of the Society of Antiquaries and the Royal Academy, as official 
trustees, passed’5 George 1V. That forthe nomination of a royal trustee (who, 
in the first instance, was the duke of Gloucester) passed 2 William IV. 

The following are the regulations under which the Museum is maintained at 
the present moment for public use. It is open for general inspection every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday in every week, from the hour of ten till four, 
| except in the Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun weeks, during the month of Sep- 
' tember, and on four single holidays. Tuesdays and Thursdays in every week 
| are devoted to artists and other students in the different departments. Foreig- 
| ners and artists are also admitted during the month of September. 

The reading room of the Museum is open from ten till four every day except 
on Sundays, and except for one week at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide 
respectively, and on the four single holidays already mentioned. Persons 
desitous of admission send their applications to the principal librarian, or, in his 
absence, to the senior under-librarian, who either admits them immediately, or 

| Jays their applications before the next general meeting or committee of trustees. 
All persons who apply for this privilege are to produce a recommendation satis- 
factory toa trustee, or an officer of the house. 








| * The following account of the different libraries of Europe may be relied om as 
being tolerably correct :— 


Paris......... Printed Books 700,000.........MSS. Volumes 80,000 
pe SR errr SOD BOD. .oiu'c occ csccscce sseccce 1 ot 
Copenhagen... ....-..--+++- 400,000, .... ceccccescccccccsece 20 
St. Petersburgh..........-. GID BOD 00 00 covciqcoevedsesed «-++ 16,000 
Wilicead checcéeecces nae BOE oo cic 0000. 0000 0000 coccgece 16,006 
Naples .......0ccee sees cee 900,000 2... ccc cccccccccceccces 6,000 
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NELSONIAN SCENES OF MY YOUTH. 
BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 

THE ROYAL VISIT. 
| The Foudroyant, with ber prize, was towed into Syracuse harbour (so famous 

in ancient lore) to refit; and_I was astonished at the echo in the dungeons that 

ran under the ruins of Dionysivs’s palace, commonly called the Whispering 
| Cave; but, as a better description of these wonders may be found in every 
| traveller's book, I refrain from troubling you, gentle reader, with a twice-told 
| tale. Arrived at Palermo, and Lord Nelson's flag again decorating our fore-top 
gallant mast, all Sicily flocked on board to compliment the gallant ship and men 
that had brought in such a dreaded foe, and the dazzling lustre of the Sicilian 
eye of beauty, with its flashing glances of approval, caused a palpitation even 
in my young heart. The Royal standard seen in the Admiral’s barge, and the 
long measured stroke of the rowers, with the respectful standing position of 
the Lieutenant at the helm, denote that the very highest in the realm are on 
board. The boatswain’s shrill pipe called attention ; and the words, “ All hands 
man ship ahoy!” re-echoed by hia mates through the different decks, instantly 
placed eight hundred men in our rigging, the light topmen, that were to ascend 
the dizzy heights of the Royal yards, in advance. “Away aloft!” and, like a 
flash of lightning, they ascended to their respective posts. The graceful toss of 
the bowman’s oar, and the tone from the boatewain's call, gave the signal to 
lay out;” and our well-squared yards were crowned by sailors, in 


Their long in-quartered shoes, check shirt, blue jacket, 
And trowsers white as driven snow, . 


with queues hanging down their backs, for cropping was not then in fashion, 
while three bold and active boys climbed the royal masts, and sat on the trucks 
apparently much at ease. 
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“ out a Captain’s guard, summon all the Officers”—and six of the best 
onal sdobipmnels emipeted the side-ropes, and planted the silk standard in = 
ladies’ chair, into which the hero of England and the pride of the Navy a - 
ly (from the want of an arm) assisted the Queen of Sicily and her t 
daughters. ‘ Whip handsomely, and bear her off, young Gentlemen —and the 
daughter of Maria Theresa, with animated eyes and a quick step, advanced to 
the Captain, who gallantly kissed her fair hand, while she, with great be oe 
complimented and thanked him over and over again; and, turning to the re 
ficers, with inimitable grace, she and her daughters presented hands to be kisse’ 
by each and all of us. For my part, I was so enraptured by the striking beauty 
of one of the Princesses (now the unfortunate Duchess de Berri) that my salute 
was ardent, and the pressure accorded with my feelings—for I was completely 
in the seventh heaven of Mahomet—and long did that soft pressure and kiss 
dwell on my fancy and haunt my slumbers; while the rosy shade that mantled 
her fair brow gave intimation of the quick appreciating intellect and vivid feeling 
that adorn her sex, rendering them in youthful beauty emblems of angelic purity, 
innocence, and love. The band played a march, the guard presented arms, and 
the Officers uncovered, as the descendant of Maria Theresa placed her foot on 
the deck of the conqueror’s ship. The Sicilian Royal standard ‘superceded Lord 
Nelson's flag, and the unfolding of its banners roused the sleeping thunder of 
the squadron. A Royal salute welcomed this energetic woman, whose slender 
and perfect form seemed to tread on air, while the tender animation of her 
sparkling eyes expressed a warmth of heart that prompted her (at least in my 
imagination) to embrace all around her. Very little time did she devote to the 
splendid collation prepared for her—but, with her amiable daughters, sought to 
soothe the anguish of pain, and alleviate the sufferings of the wounded. The 
drums beat to arms, and the Court inspected the quarters on their way to dif- 
ferent hospitals established in the ship : with every wounded man and boy they 
shook hands, saying something kind and consoling, while their gifts were 
munificent, and princely their donations. The Princesses shed tears over 
the sufferings they beheld, and enclosed their delicate hands in the iron 
grasp of Jack, as he lay restless on his couch of pain: but atill he was an ob- 
ject of envy to me, as the beauteous Maria Antionette bent over him with looks 
of pity that an angel might have envied, while her coral lips gave utterance to 
the most melodious sounds that ever extracted the sting from the anguish of 
the suffering, either in mind or body. Kindbearted daughter of a Royal line, 
may some equally beneficent spirit comfort thee in thy deep adversity !—The 
last object of attention to the Royal party was my excellent friend and brother 
Signal Midshipman, Mr. West, the Chaplain making way forus. Here was a 
change shocking to behold ; the fine, apple-cheeked, buld boy had shrunk into 
the withered, and apparently old man : by his sufferings, fevered, emaciated, and 
wan, he Jaya ghastly spectacle: Lord Nelson, with great feeling, took him by 
the hand, praised his courage, told him he was promoted by him, and hailed him 
as Lieutenant West. No emotion was shown by the heroic boy, nor other word 
uttered by him than “drink :’’ the young Princess, with great promputtude, 
divided an orange, and squeezed the juice on his parched lips. Lord Nelson 
introduced the Queen of Naples and her fair daughters as mourning his misfor- 
tunes—in which, in truth, they took a deep interest, as they stood by his cot 
in tears: he exhorted him to look forward to long life and high rank in his pro- 
fession : the surgeon shook his head, and whispered, an hour was the utmost 
tenure he beld of this world, as the wound had gangrened. The good-natured 
hero seemed much shocked, and showed great emotion. The boy, finding 
relief and gratification from the kind exertions of the Princess, opened his 
eyes with a death-like stare, as she bent over him: at once he seemed to 
comprehend his situation ; the blood that had been retreating again rallied to the 
citadel of the heart; the pulse that had nearly ceased again resumed its beat ; 
animation lighted up his eyes ; as he surveyed the beautiful vision, he no doubt 
thought of his far distant home and its affectionate inmates that he was never 
more to behold—in this world. I heard him audibly sigh, and saw him make 
a feeble attempt tokiss the fair hand that had so kindly administered to his 
wants ; it was the laat effort of expiring nature: the gallant boy dropped on 
his pillow ; his fine eye assumed the glazed hue of death; the rattles in the 
throat gave notice of the difficulty of respiration; and the surgeon announced 
him in his last agonies. Here was a lesson of mortality to a frivolous and dis- 
solute Court! The maidsof honour and the officers of the household walked 
off without waiting for orders—first attempting, in vain, to move the Queen and 
Princesses, who evinced deep feeling ; and the sobs of the lovely young Prin- 
cess were quite hysterical. Lord Nelson, in silent grief, motioned Lady Hamil- 
ton to remove the Queen; and, with the Princess Royal on his only arm, led 
the way on deck ; our gallant Captain gave an arm to each of the younger Prin- 
cesses ; and the Royal Cavalcade embarked in his barge, in solemn silence—so 





different to the animation and pleasure that had lighted up their expressive fea- 
tures on their arrival. The guard had been dismissed, the band ceased to play, 
and silence was ordered fore and aft on the knowledge of my friend's extreme 
danger; and the gallant boy was interred with military honours, in the ground 
of the Protestant Chapel of the Ambassador. He died the death of a hero— 
was sincerely mourned by his brother Officers, and was long remembered for 
his good qualities by those who had the pleasure of knowing him.—Peace to his 
manes ! 
LADY HAMILTON. 
In fact, the Foudroyant was notin a high state of discipline: the men, when 





threatened with punishment for misconduct, applied to Lady Hamilton, and her 
kindness of disposition, and Lord Nelson's known aversion to flogging, general- 
ly rendered the appeal successful. As an instance of which, ore of his barge- 
men, addressing her in my hearing.said—* Please your Ladyship’s honour, I have 
gotinto abit of ascrawle.” ‘ What is the nature of it?” said she, with great 
affability. ‘‘ Why, you see, your Ladyship’s honour, I am reported drunk, when 
on duty yesterday, to the Captain, and he will touch me up uuless your Lady- 
ship’s henour interferes. JI was not as sober as a judge, because as why I was 
freshish, but I was not drunk.”’ ‘A nice distinction—let me know what you 
had drank.” ‘* Why, vou see, my Lady, I was sent ashore after the dinner grog, 
and who should I see, on landing, but Tom Mason, from the Lion, and Tom 
says to me, says he, ‘ Jack, let us board this here shop ;’ so after we had drank 
a jog, and I was making sail for the barge as steady as an old pump bolt, in 
comez Ned, (funny Ned—your Ladyship recoliects Ned,) who dances the horn- 
pipe before the King—* My eyes, Jack,’ says he, * but we will have another jug, 
and I'll stand treat,’ says he; ©0 you see, wishing to be agreeable-like I takes 
my share, and the boat waited for me. ‘ You dranken rascal,’ says Nir. Ives, 
the middy, ‘ but I'll report you ;’ so I touches my hat, quite genteel-like, which 
shows I was not drank, and pulls on hoard without catching crabs, he will see, 
with half an eye, that I only shook acloth in the wind.” ‘* Your name’” said 
fair Emma, taking out her tablets. ‘ Jack Jones—and God bless that hand- 
some face, for it is the sailor’s friend ;” and Jack, hitching up his trowsers, gave 
a scrape with his foot, and bounded off with a light heart, well knowing the 
powerful influence he had moved in his favour would save his back from severe 
flagellation. She was much liked by every one in the fleet, except Captain 
Nesbit (Lady Nelson’s son)—and her recommendation was the sure road to 
promotion: the fascination of her elegant manners and attitudes were irresisti- 
ble; her smile was enchauting, and her voice most melodious. Bending her 
graceful form over her superb harp, on the Foudroyant's quarter deck, each 
day after dinner, (in Naples bay,) she sung the praises of Nelson, at which the 


hero blushed like a maiden listening to the first compliments paid to her 
beauty. 


Additional verses to ‘‘ God save the King,” composed by Miss Knight, and sung 
by (Emma) Lady Hamilton. 
** See loyal Nelson's name 
First on the roll of fame; 
Him let us sing. 
Spread we his praise around, 
Honour of British ground, 
Who made Nile’s shores resound. 
God save the King. 
While now we chant his praise, 
See what new glories blaze ; 
New trophies spring. 
Nelson—thy task’s complete ; 
All their Egyptiaa fleet 
WSs at thy conquering feet, 
To George our King.” 


Aas voor Neuson ! 


—>— 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives - 


Addressing to you the last annual message | shall ever present to the Con- 
gress of the United States, it is a source of the must heartfelt satisfaction to be 
able to congratulate you on the biah state of prosperity which our beloved 
country has attained ; with no causes at bome or abroad to lessen the con- 
fidence with which we look to the future for continuing proofs of the capacity 
of our free institutions to produce all the fruits of pood government, the gene ral 
condition of our affairs may well excite our rational pride 


I cannot avoid congratmlating you and my country, prrticularly, on the suc- 
cess of the efforts made during ny administration, by the Executive and Legista 


ture, tn conformity with the sincere, constant, and earnes desire of the people 
to maintain peace, and to establish co dial retations with all fore ign powers 
Our gratitude is due to the Supreme Ra er of the Universe, and I invite you to 
wnite with me in offering to Him, fervent supplication, that his providential care 


She Albion. 


may ever be extended to those who follow us, enabling them to avoid the dangers 
and horrors of war, consisteatly with a just and indispensable regard to the 
rights and honour of our country. But, although the present state of our 
foreign affairs, standing, without important change, as they did when you 


separated in July last, is flattering in the extreme, I regret to say, that many | 


questions of an interesting character at issue with other powers, are yet unad- 
justed. Amongst the most prominent of these is, that of the Northeastern 
Boundary. With an undiminished confidence in the sincere desire of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Government to adjust ‘that question, | am not yet in pos- 
session of the precise ground upon which it proposes a satisfactory adjustment. 

With France, our diplomatic relations have been resumed, and under circum- 
stances which attest the dispositiun of both Governments to preserve a mutual- 


ly beneficial intercourse, and foster those amicable feelings which are so strongly 


required by the true interests of the two countries. With Russia, Austria, Prus- 
sia, Naples, Sweden, and Denmark, the best understanding exists, and our com- 
mercial intercourse is gradually expanding itself with them. It is encouraged 
in all these countries, except Naples, by their mutually advantageous and 
liberal treaty stipulations with us. b be 

The claims of our citizens on Portugal are admitted to be just, but provision 
for the payment of them has been unfortunately delayed by frequent political 
changes in that kingdom. 

The blessings of peace have not been secured by Spain.—Our connections 
with that country are on the best footing, with the exception of the burden stil! 
imposed upon our commerce with her possessions out of Europe. 

The claims of American citizens for losses sustained at the bombardment 
of Antwerp have been presented to the Governments of Holland and Belgium, 
and will be pressed in due season, to settlement. ; 

With Brazil, and all our neighbours of this continent, we continue to main- 
tain relations of amity and concord, extending our commerce with them as 
far asthe resources of the people and the policy of the Governments wil 
permit. The just aud long standing claims of our citizens upon some of 
them, are yet sources of dissatisfaction and complaint. No danger is ap- 
prehended however, that they will not be peaceably, although tardily, acknow- 
ledged and paid by all, unless the irritating effect of her struggle with Texas 
should unfortunately make our immediate neighbour, Mexico, an exception. 

It is already known to you, by the correspondence between the two Govern- 
ments, communicated at your last session, that our conduct in relation to the 
struggle is regulated by the same principles that governed us in the dispute be- 
tween Spain and Mexico herself, and, I trust, that it will be found, on the most 
severe scrutiny, that our acts have strictly corresponded with our professions. 
That the inhabitants of the United States should feel strong prepossessions for 
the one party is not surprising. But this circumstance should, of itself, teach 
us great caution, lest it lead us into the great error of suffering public policy to 
be regulated by partiality or prejudice ; and there are considerations connected 
with the possible result of this contest between the twe parties, of so much 
delicacy and importance to the United States, that our character requires 
that we should neither anticipate events, nor attempt to control them. The 
known desire of the Texians to become a part of our system, although its grati- 
fication depends upon the reconcilement of various and conflicting interests, 
necessarily a work of time, and uncertain in itself, is calculated to expose our 
conduct to misconstruction in the eyes of the world. There are already those 
who, indifferent tu principle themselves, and prone to suspect the want of it in 
others, charge us with ambitious designs and insidious policy. You will perceive 
by the accompanying documents, that the extraordinary mission from Mexico 
has been terminated, on the sole grounds that the obligations of this Govern- 
ment, to itself and to Mexico, under treaty stipulations, have compelled me to 
trust a§discretionary authority to a high officer of our army, to advance into the 
territory claimed as a part of Texas, if necessary to protect our own or the 
neighbouring frontier from Indian depredation. In the opinion of the Mexi- 
can functionary who has just left us, the honuur of his country willbe wound- 
ed by American soldiers entering, with the most amicable avowed purposes, 
upon ground from which the followers of his Government have been expelled, 
aud over which there is at present no certainty of a serious effort on its part be- 
ing made to re-establish its dominion. The departure of this Minister was the 
more singular, ashe was apprised that the sufficiency of the causes assigned 
for the advance of our troops bythe commanding General had been seriously 
doubted by me ; and that there was every reason to suppose that the troops of 
the United States—their commander having had time to ascertain the truth 
or falsehood of the information upon which they had been marched to Nacog- 
doches—would be either there in perfect accordance with the principles admit- 
ed to be just in his conference with the Secretary of State, by the Mexican 
Minister himself, or were already withdrawn in consequence of the impressive 
warnings their commanding officer had received from the Department of War. 
It is hoped and believed that his Government will take a more dispassionate 
and just view of this subject, and not be disposed to construe a measure of jus- 
tifiable precaution, made necessary by its known inability, in execution of the 
stipulations of our treaty, to act upon the frontier, into an encroachment upon 
its rights, or a stain upon its honor. 

In the mean time, the ancient complaints of injustice, made on behalf of our 
citizens, are disregarded, and new causes of dissatisfaction have arisen, some 
of them of acharacter requiring prompt remonstrance, and ample and immedi- 
ate redress I trust, however, by tempering firmness with courtesy, end acting 
with great forbearance upon every incident that has occurred, or that may hap- 
pen, todo and to obtain justice, and thus avoid the necessity of again bringing 
this subject to the view of Congress. 

It is my duty to remind you, that no provision has been made to execute our 
treaty made with Mexico for tracing the boundary line between the two coun 
tries. Whatever may be the prospect of Mexico being soon able to execute the 
treaty on its part, it is proper that we should be, in anticipation, prepared at 
all times to perform our obligations, without regard to the probable cundition of 
those with whom we have contracted them. 

The result of the confidential inquiriesmade into the condition and propects of 
the newly declared Texian Government, will be communicated to you in the 
course of the session. ; 


chants and navigators, have been formed with the distant Governments of 
Muscat and Siam. The ratifications have been exchanged, but have not reach- 
ed the Department of State; copies of the treaties will be transmitted to 
you, if received before, or published, if arriving, after the close of the pre- 
sent session of Congress. 

Nothing has occurred to interrupt the good understanding that has long 
existed with the Barbary Powers, nor to check the good will which is gradually 
growing up in our intercourse with the dominions of the Government of the 
distinguished Chief of the Ottoman Empire. 

Information has been received at the Department of State, that a treaty 
with the Emperor of Morocco has just been negociated, which, I hope, will be 
received in time to be laid before the Senate, previous to the close of the 
session. 

You will perceive, from the Reportof the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
the financial means of the.country continue to keep pace with its improvements 
in all other respects. The receipts into the Treasury during the present year, 
will amount to about £47,691,898; those from customs being estimated at 
$22,523,151; those from lands at about $24,000,000 and the residue from 
miscellaneous sources. The expenditures for all objects during the year, 
are estimated not to exceed $22,000,000 which will leave a balance in the 
Treasury for public purposes, on the first day of January next, of about 
$41,723,959. This sum, with the exception of five millions, wi!l be transferred 
to the several Statez;im accordance with the provisions of the act regulating 
the deposites of te public money. 

The unexpended balances of appropriation, on the Ist day of January 
next, are estimated at $14,616,062 exceeding by $9,635,062 the amount which 
will be left in the deposite banks, subject tothe draft of the Treasurer of the 
United States, after the contemplated transfers to the veveral States are made. 
If, therefore, the future receipts shuuld not be sufficient to meet these outstand- 


funds deposited with the States. 
The consequences apprehended, when the deposite act of the last session re- 


Treasuries, for safe keeping, until they may be wanted for the service of the 
General Government, it has been extensively spoken of as an act to give the 
money to the several States, and they have been advised to use it as a gift, with- 
out regard to the means of refunding it when called for. Such a suggestion has 


such @ suggestion, and that, as it now stands, the States have no more aw:hority 


deposite hank, or any indivitual temporarily charged with the safe-keeping or ap- 


plication of the public money, would now have for converting the same to their | 
private use, without the consent and againstthe will of the government. But. 
indep ndently of the violation of public faish and moral obligation which are in 
volved in this suggestion, when examined in reference to the terins of the pre. | 
seit deposite act, it is believed thaf the considerations which should govern the 
future legislation of Congress on this subject, will be equally conclusive 
against the adoption of any measure recognising the principles on which the sug- 
gestion has been made. 


Conswiering the intimate connection of the subject with the financial inte- 








rests of the country, and its great importance in whatever aspect it can be 


Commercial treaties, promising great advantages to our enterprising mer- | 


ing future appropriations, there may be seen a necessity to use a portion of the | 


ceiveda reluctant approval, have been measurably realized. Though an act | 
merely forthe deposite of the surplus moneys of the United States in the State | 


doubtless been made without a due consideration of the obligation of the de- | them as a motive for incorporating the principle in any system which would 
posite act, and without a proper attention to the various principles and interests | produce it, as it would be inconsistent with the rights and expectations of the 
which are affecied by it. It is manifest that the law itself cannot sanction | 





December 10, 


viewed, I have bestowed upon it the most anxious reflection, and feel it to be 
, my duty to state to Congress such thoughts aa have occurred to me, to aid their 
, deliberation in treating it in the manner best calculated to conduce to the com. 
| mon good. 
The experience of other nations admonished us to hasten the extinguishment 
, of the public debt. But it will be in vain that we have congratulated each 








, other upon the disappearance of this evil, if we do not guard against the equal- 
| ly great one of promoting the unnecessary accumulation of puvlic revenue. No 
, political maxim is better established than that which tells us that an improvident 
| expenditure of money is the parent of profligacy, and that no people can hope 
| to perpetuate their liberties who long acquiesce in a policy which taxes them 
| for ohjecta not necessary to the legitimate and real wants of their Government. 
_ Flattering as is the condition of our country at the present period, because of 

its unexampled advance in all the steps of social and political improvement, it 
cannot be disguised that there is a lurking danger already apparent in the neg- 
lect of this warning truth, and that the time has arrived when the representa- 
tives of the people should be employed in devising some more appropriate re- 
medy than now exists, to avert it. 

Under our present revenue system, there is every probability that there wil} 
continue to be a surplus beyond the wants of the Government; and it has be- 
come our duty to decide whether such a result be consistent with the true ob- 
jects of our Government. 

Should a surplus be permitted to accumulate, beyond the appropriations, it 
toust be retained in the Treasury as it now is, or distributed among the people 
of the States, 

To retain it in the Treasury, unemployed in any way, is impracticable. It is, 
besides, against the genius of our free institutions to lock up in vaults the trea- 
sure of the nation. Totake from the people the right of bearing arms, and 
put their weapons of defence in the hands of a standing army, would be scarce- 
ly more dangerous to their liberties than to permit the Government to accumu- 
late immense amounts of treasure beyond the supplies necessary to its legitimate 
wants. Such a treasure would doubtiess be employed, at some time, as it has 
been in other countries. when opportunity tempted ambition. 

To collect it merely for distribution to the States, would seem to be highly 
impolitic, if not as dangerous as the proposition to retain it in the Treasury. 
The shortest reflection must satisfy every one that to require the people to pay 
taxes to the Government merely that they may be paid back again, is sporting 
with the substantial interests of the country, and no system which produces such 
a result can be expected to receive the public countenance. Nothing could be 
gained by it, even if each individual who contributed a portion of the tax could 
receive back promptly the same portion. But it is apparent that no system of 
the kind can ever be enforced, which will not absorb a considerable portion of 
the money, to be distributed in salaries and commissions to the agents employed 
in the process, and in the various losses and depreciations which arise from 
other causes ; and the’ practical effect of such an attempt must ever be to bur- 
den the people with taxes, not for purposes beneficial to them, but to swell the 
profits of deposite banks, and to support a band of useless public officers. 

A distribution to the people is impracticable and unjust in other respects. 
It would be taking one man’s property and giving it to another. Such would be 
the unavoidable result of a rule of equality (and nore other is spoken of, or 
would be likely to be adopted) inasmuch as there is no mode by which the amount 
of the individual contributions of our citizens to the public revenue can be 
ascertained. We know that they contribute unequally, and a rule therefore 
that would distribute to them equally, would be liable to al} the objections which 
apply to the principle of an equal division of property. To make the General 
Government the instrument of carrying this odious principle into effect, would 
be at once to destroy the means of its usefulness, and change the character de- 
signed for it by the framers of the constitution. 

But the more extended and injurious consequences likely to result from a 
policy which would collect a surplus revenue for the purpose of distributing it, 
may be forcibly illustrated by an examination of the effects already produced by 
the present deposite act. This act, although certainly designed to secure the 
safe keeping of the public revenue, is not entirely free in its tendencies from 
mauy of the objections which apply to this principle of distribution. The Go- 
vernment had without necessity, received from the people a large surplus, which 
instead of being employed as heretofore, and returned to them by means of the 
public expenditure, was deposited with sundry banks. The banks proceeded to 
make loans upon this surplus, and thus converted it into banking capital ; and 
in this manner it has tended to multiply bank charters; and has had a great 
agency in producing a spirit of wild speculation. The possession and use of the 
property out of which this surplus was created, belong to the people ; but the 
Government has transferred its possession to incorporated banks, whose interest 
and effort it is to make large profits out of its use. This process need only be 
| stated to show its injustice and bad policy. 

And the same observations apply to the influence which is produced by the 
steps necessary to collect, as wellasto distribute such arevenue. About three 
fifths of all the duties on imports are paid in the city of New York, but it is ob- 
vious that the means tu pay those duties are drawn from every quarter of the 
Union. Every citizen in every State who purchases and consumes an article 
which has paid a duty at that port, contributes to the accumulating mass. The 
surplus collected there must, therefore, be moneys or property withdrawn from 
other points and other States. Thus the wealth and business of every region 
from which these surplus funds proceed, must be to some extent injured, while 
that of the place where the funds are concentrated and are employed in banking 
are proportionably extended. But both in making the transfer of the funds 
which are first necessary to pay the duties and collect the surplus—and in ma- 
| king the retransfer, which becomes necessary when the time arrives for the dis- 
| tribution of that surplus—there is a considerable period when the fands cannot 

be brought into use ; and it is manifest that besides the loss inevitable from such 
an uperation, its tendency is to produce fluctuations in the business of the 
country, which are always productive of speculation, and detrimental to the 
interests of regular trade. Argument can scarce be necessary to show that 
|a measure of this nature ought not to receive further legislative encourage- 
| ment. 
By examining the practical operation of the ratio for distribution, adopted in 
| the deposite bill of the last session, we shall discover other features, that ap- 
| pear equally objectionable. Let it be assumed, for the sake of argument, that 
the surplus moneys to be deposited with the States have been collected, and 
| belong to them, in the ratio of their federal representative population—an as- 
| sumption founded upon the fact than any deficiencies in our future revenue 
| from imposts and public lands must be made up by direct taxes, collected from 
| the States in that ratio. Itis proposed to distribute the surplus, say $30,000,000 
| not according to the ratio in which it has been collected and belongs to the 
| people of the States, but in that of their votes in the colleges of electors of 
President and Vice President. The effect of a distribution upon that ratio is 
shown by the annexed table, marked A. 
| By an examination of that table, it will be perceived that in the distribution 
of a surplus of $30,000,000, upon that basis, there is a greater departure from 
| the principle which regards representation as the true measure of taxation: and 
' it will be found that the tendency of the departure will be to increase whatever 
| inequalities have been supposed to attend the operation of our federal system in 
_Tespect to its bearings upon the different interests of the Union. In making 
the basis of representation the basis of taxation, the framers of the constitu- 
tion to equalize the burdens which are necessary to support the Government, 
and the adoption of that ratio, while it accomplished this object, was also the 
means of adjusting other great topics arising out of the conflicting views re- 
specting the political equality of the various members of the confederacy. 
Whatever, therefore, disturbs the liberal spirit of the compromises which estab- 
| lished a rule of taxation so just and equitable, and which experience has proved 
to be so well adapted to the genius and habits of our people, should be received 
, with the greatest caution and distrust. 
| A bare inspection, in the annexed table, of the differences produced by the 
| ratio used in the deposite act, compared with the results of a distribution accord- 
ing tothe ratio of direct taxation, must satisfy every unprejudiced mind, that 
the former ratio contravenes the spirit of the constitotion, and produces a 
| degree of injustice in the operation of the Federal Government which would 
be fatal to the hope of perpetuating it. By the ratio of direct taxation, for ex- 
ample the State of Delaware, to the collection of $30,000,000 of revenue, 
| would pay into the Treasury $188,716, and in a distribution of $30,000,000 she 
will receive back from the Government, according to the ratio of the deposite 
bill, the sum of $306,122: and similar results would follow the comparison be- 
, tween the small and the large States throughout the Union; thus realizing to 
the small States an advantage which would be doubtless as unaccountable to 








large States. It was certainly the intention of that provision of the constitu- 


' | tion which declares that *allduties, imposts, and exciges”’ shall ‘be uniform 
to receive and use these deposites without intending to tetarn them, than any 


throughout the United States,” to make the burdens of taxation fall equally 
upon the people in whatever State of the Union they may reside. But what 
would be the value of such an uniform rule if the moneys raised by it could be 
immediately returned by a different one which will give to the people of some 
States inveh more and to those of others much less than their fair proportion ? 
Were the Federal Government to exempt. in express terms, the imports, pro- 
ducts, and manufactures of some portions of the country from all duties, while 
it imposed heavy ones on others, the injustice could not be greater. It would 


be easy to show how, by the operation of such a principle, the large States of 
the Union wonld not only bave te contribute their just share towards the sup- 
portof the Federal Government, but also have to bear in some degree the 


taxes necessary to support the Government of their smaller sisters ; but it 1s 
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deemed unnecessary to state the details where the general principle is so | those difficulties which now appear 
ee i es ts eppemsbtohimetnninaeh Athens aeamoniees legichiltte scons 
system e to such objections can never be sup tu have sanc- i h it may not i islati ithi 

tioned by the framers of the constitution, when they conferred on Congress the to change at once the pn tame p Ret been Gnindeced ‘an tral 
taxing power, and I feel persuaded ‘that a mature examination of the subject | the acquiescence of all portions of the country, it is certainly our duty to do all 
will satisfy every one that there are insurmountable difficulties in the @peration | that is consisvent with our consututional obligations in preventing the mischiefs 
of any plan which can be devised of collecting revenue for the purpose of dis- which are threatned by its undue extension. That he ements of the fathers of 
tributing it. Congress is only authorized to levy taxes “to pay the debts and | our Government to guard against it by a constitutional provision were founded 
provide for the common defence and general welfare of the United States.’ on an intimate knowledge of the subject, has been frequently attested by the 

There is no such provision as would authorize Congress to collect together | bitter experience of the country. The same cause which led them to refuse 


the property of the country, under the name of revenue for the purpose of divid- | their sanctiun to a wer authorizing the establi ncorporati 
ing it equally or unequally among the States orthe people. Indeed, it is not cooky epapnas: establishment of 1 tions for 


banking pur S, NOW exist in a h stron 

probable that such an idea ever occurred to the States when they adopted the utmost ne mee in calling into pono # nt Bn ws nt po heron ; 
constitution. But, however this may be, the only safe rule for us in interpreting , evils resulting from the unfortunate exercise of that power, and itis to be hoped 
the powers granted to the Federal Government, is to regard the absence of ex- | that the opportunity for effecting this great good, will be improved before the 
press authority to touch a subject so important and delicate as this, as equiva- country witnesses new scenes of embarrassment and distress. 
lent to a prohibition. _ Variableness must ever be the characteristic of a currency, of which the pre- 

Even if our powers were less doubtful in this respect, as the constitution now | cious metals are not the chief ingredient, or which can be expanded or contracted 
stands, there are considerations affurded by recent experience, which would seem | without regard to the principles that regulate the value of those metals as a 
to make it our duty to avoid a resort to such a system. standard in the general trade of the world. With us bank issues constitute 

All will admit that the simplicity and economy of the State Governments, suct a currency, and must ever do so until they are made dependent on those 
mainly depend on the fact that money has to be supplied to support them by the just proportions of gold and silver, as a circulating medium, which ex- 
same men, or their agents, who vote it away in appropriations. Hence, when perience has proved to be necessary, not only in this, but in all other commercial 
there are extravagant and wasteful appropriations, there must be a corresponding countries. Where those proportions are not infused into the circulation, and 
increase of taxes: and the peuple, becoming awakened, will necessarily scruti- do not control it, it is manifest that prices must vary according to the tide of 
nise the character of measures which thus increase their burdens. By the bank issues, and the value and stability of property must stand exposed to all the 
watchful eye of self interest, the agents of the people in the State Governments | uncertainty which attends the administration of institutions that are constantly 
are repressed, and kept within the limits of a just economy.—Bat if the neces- liable to the temptation of an interest distinct from that of the community in 
sity of levying the taxes be taken from those who make the appropriations, and which they are established. 
thrown upun a distant and less responsible set of public agents, who have power The progress of an expansion, or rather a depreciation of the currency, by 
to approach the people by an indirect and stealthy taxation, there isreasonto excessive bank issues, is always attended by a loss to the laboring classes. This 
fear that prodigality wall soon supercede those characteristics which have thus portion of the community have neither time nor Opportunity to watch the ebbs 
far made us look with so much pride and confidence to the State Governments, and fluws of the money market. Engaged from day to day in their useful toils, 
as the main stay of our Unionand liberties. Tne State Legislatures, instead , 


_ they do not perceive that although their wages are nominally the same, or even 
of studying to restrict their State expenditures to the smallest possible sum, will _ somewhat higher, they are greatly reduced in fact by the rapid increase of a 


claim credit for their profusion, and harrass the General Government for in- | spurious currency, which, as it appears to make money abound, they are at first 
creased supplies. Practically, there would soon be but one taxing power, and | inclined to consider a blessing. It is not so with the speculator, by whom this 
that vested in a body of men far removed from the people, in which the farming | operation is better understood, and is made to contribute to his advantage. It is 
and mechanic interests would scarcely be represented. The States would | not until the prices of the necessaries of life become so dear that the laboring 
gradually lose their purity as well as their independence ; they would not dare | classes cannot supply their warts out of their wages,’that the wages rise, and 
to murmur at the proceedings of the General Government, lest they should lose | gradually reach a justly proportioned rate to that of the products of their labor. 
their supplies; all would be merged ina practical consolidation, cemented by | When thus by the depreciation in consequence of the quantity of paper in cir- 
wide-spread corruption, which could only be eradicated by one of thuse bloody i culation, wages as well as prices become exorbitant, it is soon found that the 
revolutions which occasionally overthrow the despotic systems of the old world. | whole effect of the adulteration is a tariff on our home industry for the benefit of 

In all the other aspects in which I have been able to look at the effect of | the countries where gold and silver circulate, and maintain uniformity and 
such a principle of distribution upon the best interests of the country, I can see | moderation in prices. It is then perceived that the enhancement of the price of 
nothing to compensate for the disadvantages to which I have adverted. If we | land and labor produces a corresponding increase in the price of products, until 
consider the protective duties, which are, in a great degree, the source of the | these products do not sustain a competition with similar ones in other countries ; 
surplus revenue, beneficial to one section of the Union, and prejudicial to an- | and thus both manufactured and agricultural productions cease to bear exporta- 
other, there is no corrective for the evil in such a plan of distribution. On the | tion from the country of the spurious currency, because they cannot be sold for 


in the excessive issue of the banks incor- 


contrary, there is reason to fear that all the complaints which have sprung from | cost. This is the process by which specie is banished by the paper of the banks. 


this cause would be aggravated. Every one must be sensible that a distribution | Their vaults are soon exhausted to pay for foreign commodities ; the next step 
of the surplus must beget a disposition to cherish the means which create it ; | is a stoppage of specie payment; a total degradation of paper as a currency ; un- 
and any system, therefore, into which it enters, must have a powerful tenden- ; usual depression of prices ; the rain of debtors, and the accumulation of pro- 
cy to increase, rather than diminish the tariff. If it were even admitted that | perty in the hands of creditors and cautious capitalists. 

the advantages of such a system could be made equal to all the sections of the It was in view of these evils, together with the dangerous power wielded by 


Union, the reasons already so urgently calling for a reduction of the revenue, | the Bank of the United States, and its repugnance to our constitution, that I 
would, nevertheless, lose none of their force ; for it will always be improbable | was induced to exert the power conferred upon me by the American people, to 
that an intelligent and virtuous community can consent to raise a surplus for the | prevent the continuance of that institution. But, although various dangers to 
mere purpose of dividing it, diminished as it mast inevitably be by the expenses | our republican iastitutions have been obviated by the failure of that bank to ex- 
of the various machinery necessary to the process. tort from the Government a renewal of its charter, it is obvious that little has 

The safest and simplest mode of obviating all the difficulties which have | been accomplished, except a salutary change of public opinion, towards re- 
been mentioned, is to collect only revenue enough to meet the wants of the | storing to the country the sound currency provided for in the constitution. In 
Government, and let the people keep the balance of the property in their own | the acts of several of the States prohibiting the circulation of small notes, and 
hands, to be used for their own profit. Each State will then support its own | the auxiliary enactments of Congress at the last session forbidding their re- 
Government, and contribute its due share towards the support of the General | ception or payment on public account, the true policy of the country has been 
Government. There would be no surplus to cramp and lessen the resources of | advanced, and a larger portion of the precious metals infused into our circulating 
individual wealth and enterprise, and the banks would be left to their ordinary | medium. These measures will probably be followed up, in due time, by the 
means. Whatever agitations and fluctuations might arise from our unfortunate | enactment of State laws banishing from circulation bank notes of still higher 
paper system, they could never be attributed, justly or unjustly, to the action of | denominations, and the object may be materially promoted by further acts of 
the Federal Government. There would be some guaranty that the spirit of 


Congress, forbidding the employment, as fiscal agents, of such banks as continue 
wild speculation, which seeks to convert the surplus revenue into banking capi- | to issue notes of low denominations, and throw impediments in the way of the 
tal, would be effectually checked, and that the scenes of demoralization, which | circulation of gold and silver. 


are now so prevalent through the land, would disappear. | The effects of an extension of bank credits and other issues of bank paper, 
Without desiring to conceal that the experience and observation of the last | have been strikingly illustrated in the sales of the public lands. From the re- 
two years, have operated a partial change in my views upon this interesting sub | turns made by the various Registers and Receivers in the early part of last sum- 
ject, it 1s nevertheless to be regretted that the suggestions made by me in my an | mer, it was perceived that the receipts arising from the sales of the public lands 
nual messages of 1829 and 1830, heve been greatiy misunderstood. Atthattime | were increasing to an unprecedented amount In effect, however, these receipts 
the great struggle was begun against the latitudinarian construction of the con- | amounted to nothing more than credits in bank. The banks lent out their notes 
stitution, which aathorizes the unlimited appropriation or the revenues of the | to speculators; they were paid to the Receivers, and immedialely returned to 
Union te internal improvements within the States, tending to invest in the hands, | the banks, to be lent out again and again, being mere instruments to transfer to 
and place under the controul, of the General Government, all the principa: roads | speculators the most vaulable public land, and pay the Government by a credit 
and canals in the country, in violation of the State rights, and in derogation of | on the books of the banks. Those credits on the books of the western banks 
State authority.—At the same time, the condition of the manufacturing interest | usually called deposites, were already greatly beyond their immediate means of 
was such as to create an apprekension that the duties on imports could not, | payment, and were rapidly increasing, Indeed each speculation furnished means 
without extensive mischief, be reduced in season to prevent accumulation of a fur another; for no sooner had one individual or company paid in the notes, than 
considerable surplus, and in preference to its application to internal improve- , they were immediately lent to another for the like purpose, and the banks were 
ments, in derogation of the rights and powers of the States, the suggestion of extending their business and their issues so largely, as to alarm considerate men, 
an amendment of the constitution to authorize its distribution was made. It | and render it doubtful whether these bank credits, if permitted to accumulate, 
was an alternative for what were deemed greater evils—a temporary resort to would ultimately be of theleast value to the Government The spirit of ex- 
relieve an over-burdened Treasury until the Government could, without a sudden | pansion and speculation was not confined to the deposite banks, but pervaded the 
and destructive revolution in the business of the country, gradually returnto the | whole multitude of banks throughout the Union, and was giving rise to new in- 
just principle of raising no more revenue from the people, in taxes, than is ne- | stitutions to aggravate the evil. ' 
cessary for its economical support. Even that alternative was not spoken of The safety of the public funds, and the interest of the people generally, re- 
but in connection with the amendment of the cunstitution. No temporary in- | quired that these operations should be checked ; and it became the duty of 
convenience can justify the exercise of a prohibited power, ora power not grant- | every branch of the General and State Governments to adopt all legitimate and 
ed by that instrument; and it was from a conviction that the power to distribute | proper means to produce that salutary effect. Under this view of my duty I 
even a temporary surplus of reverue is of that character, that it was suggested | directed the issuing of the order which will be laid before you by the Secretary 
only in connection with an appeal to the source of all legal power ia the General of the Treasury, requiring payment for the public lands to be made in specie, 
Government, the States which have established it. No such appeal has been | with an exception until the 15th of the present month, in favour of actual set- 
taken, and in my opinion a distribution of the surplus revenue by Congress, | tlers. This measure has produced. many salutary consequences. A checked 
either to the States or the people, is to be considered as among the prohibitions | the career of the W estern banks, and gave them additional strength io anticipa- 
of the constitution. As already intimated, my views have undergone a change, , tion of the pressure which has since pervaded our eastern as well as the European 
so far as to be convinced that no alteration of the constitution in this respects commercial cities. By preventing the extension of the credit system, it mea- 
wise or expedient. The influence of an accumulating surplus upon the legisla- surably cut off the means of speculation, and retarded its progress in monopo- 
tion of the General Government and the States, its effects upon the credit sys- lizing the most valuable of the publie lads. It bas tended to save the new 
tem of the country, producing dangerous extensions and ruinous contractions, | States from a non-resident proprietorship, one of the greatest obstacles tp the 
fluctuations in the price of property, rash speculations, idleness, evtravagance, advancement of a new country and the prosperity of anoldone It has tended 
and a deterioration of morals, have taught us the important lesson, that any | to keep open the public lands for entry by emigrants at Government prices, in- 
transient mischief which may attend the redaction of our revenue to the wants | stead of their being compelled to purchase of speculators at doable or treble 
of our Government, is to be borne in preference to an overflowing Treasury. prices. And it is vate ge | into the interior large sums in oliver and gold, 
I beg leave to call your attention to another subject intimately associated with there to enter permanently into the currency of the country, aud place it ona 
the preceding one—the currency of the country. 7 firmer foundation. It is confidently believed that the country wil find in the 
lt is apparent, from the wh le context of the constitution, as well as the his- , motives which induced that order, and the happy consequences which will have 
tory of the times which gave birth to it, that it was the purpose of the conven- ; ensued, much to commend and nothing to yg ey 3 
tion to establish a currency consisting of the precious metals. These from their It remains for Congress, if they approve the policy which yee this 7 er, 
peculiar properties, which rendered them the standard of value in all other coun- | to follow it up in its various bearings. Much good, hens (ai — hoe be 
tries, were adopted in this, as well to establish its commercial standard inre- produced by prohibiting sales of the public lands, except o Sng bm y a 
ference to foreign couatries by a permanent rule, as to exclude the use of a | reasonable reduction of price, and to limit the quantity which s ; e sold to 
mutable medium of exchange, such as of certain agricultural com:nodities, re- | them. Although itis believed the General Government never oug it to receive 
c d the statutes of some states as a tender fur debt, or the atill more | any thing but the constitutional currency in exchange for the public lands, that 
paren, 82 ~ Sern of the int would be of less importance if the lands were sold for immediate settle- 
pernicious expedient of paper currency. The last, from the experience |= d i Indeed, there is scarcely a mischief arising out of our 
evils of the issues of paper during the revolution, had become so justly obnox- | ment an cultivation. Inc ee q : ny of ao Hes 
ious, as not only to suggest the clause in the const itution forbidding the emission present land system, inclucing the ~~ warren Reo us - aa " ae 
of bills of credit by the States, but also to produce that vote in convention which | would not be remedied at once by a restriction on lan ~ es = — ert ; an 
i to graut powers to Congress to charter corporations— | It promises other advantages to the country in general, and to the new * tates in 
negatived the proposed to § . 5 i t the esta- | particular, which cannot fail to receive tne most profound consideration of Con- 
&@ proposition well understood at oe time, as intended to - ae pore > } oles ’ 
H é P vyhich was to issue a currency Oo 1K ’ i =a . : - . , 
ppsere sel orev pens rir out of Government stocks. Although this | Experience continues to realize the expectations entertained as to the capa- 








proposition was refused by a direct vote of the convention, the object was af- 
terwards in effect obtained, by its ingenious advocates, through a strained con- 


| city of the State Banks to perform the duties of fiscal agents for the Govern- 
ment, at the time uf the removal of the deposites. It was alleged by the advo- 


struction of the constitution. The debts of the revolution were funded, at | cates of the Bank of the United States, that the State Banks, whatever might 
prices which formed no equivalent compared with the nominal amount of the | be the regulations of the Treasury Department, could not make the transfers 
stock, and under circumstances which exposed the motive of some of those who required by the Goverument, to negotiate the domestic exchanges of the coun- 
stock, I 


participated in the passage of the act of distrust. 


The facts that the va'ue of the stock was greatly enhanced by the prenpes of 

’ “hw ‘ } that some 

the bank, that it was well understood that such would be the case, an . ( ' it period of 
of the advocates of the measure were largely benefitted by it, belong to the | time; and if a comparison be instituted between the amounts of service ren 
histury of the times, aud are well calculated to diminish the respect which 


try. It is now well ascertained that the real domestic exchanges performed 
through discounts, by the United States Bank and its twenty-five bratiches, were 


greatest promptitude and regularity, and the rates at which the exchanges have 
been negotiated previ to the of the deposite act, were generally 
below those charged by the Bank of the United States. tly of these 
services, which are far greater than these rendered by the United States Bank, 
and its twenty-five branches, a Lumber of the deposite bai ve, with a com- 
mendable zeal to aid in the improvement of the currency, imported from abroad, 
og own expense, large sums of the precious metals for coimage and circu- 


In the same manner haye nearly all the predictions turned out in respect to 
the effect of the removal of the deposites ; a step unquestronably necessary, to 
prevent the evils which it was foreseen the bank itself would endeavour to 
create, in a final struggle to procure a renewal of itscharter. It may be thus, 
too, in some degree, with the further steps which may be taken to prevent the 
excessive issue of other bank paper; but it is to be hoped that nothing will 
now deter the Federal and State authorities from the firm and vigorous perform- 
ance of their duties to themselves and to the people in this respect. 

In reducing the revenue to the wants of the Government, your particular 
attention is invited to those articles which constitute the necessaries of life. 
The duty on salt was laid as a war tax, and was no doubt continued to assist in 
providing for the war debt. There is no article the release uf which from taxa- 
tion would be felt so generally and so beneficially. ‘To this may be added all 
kinds of fuel and provisions. Justice and benevolence unite in favour of re- 
leasing the poor of our cities from burdens which are not neceasary to the 
support of our Government, and tend only to increase the wants of the des- 
titate. 

It will be seen by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the ac- 
companying documents, that the Bank of the United States bas made no pay- 
ment on account of the stock held by the Government in that institation, 
although urged to pay auy portion which might suit its convenience, and that it 
has given no information when payment may be expected. Nor, although re- 
peatedly requested, has it furnished the information in relation to its condition, 
which Congress authorized the Secretary to collect at their last session; such 
measures as are within the power of the Executive, have been taken to ascer- 
tain the value of the stock, and procure the payment as early as possible. 

The conduct and present condition of that bank and the great amount of 
capital vested in it by the United States, require your careful attention. Its 
charter expired on the 3d day of March last, and it has new no power but that 
given in the 21st section ‘+ to use the corporate name, style and capacity, for the 
purpose of suits for the final settlement and liquidation of the affairs and accounts 
of the corporation, and for the sale and disposition of their estate, real, personal 
and mixed, but not for any other purpose, or inany other manner whatsoever, 
nor for a period exceeding two years after the expiration of the said term of 
incorporation.” Before the expiration of the charter, the stockholders of the 
bank obtained an act of incorporation from the legislature of Pennsylvania, ex- 
cluding only the United States. Instead of proceeding to wind up their con- 
cerns, and pay over to the United States the amount due onaccountof the stock 
held by them, the president and directors of the old bank appear to have trans- 
ferred the books, papers, notes, obligations, and most or all of its property to 
this new corporation, which entered upon business as a continuation of the old 

concern. Among other acts of questionable validity, the notes of the expired 
‘ corporation are known to have been used as its own, and again put in circulation. 

That the old bank had no right to issue or re-issue its notes after the expiration 
of its charter, cannot be denied, and that it could not confer any such right on 
its substitute, any more than exercise it itself, is equally plain. In law and 
honesty, the notes of the bank in circulation, at the expiration of its charter, 
should have been called in by public advertisement, paid up as presented, and, 
together with those on hand, cancelled and destroyed. Their re-issue is sanc- 
tioned by no law, and warranted by no necessity. If the United States be re- 
sponsible in their stock forthe payment of those notes, their re-issue, by the 
new corporation, for theirown profit, is a fraud onthe Government. If the 
United States is not responsible, then there is no legal responsibility in any 
quarter, and itisa fraud on the country. They are the redeemed notes of a 
dissolved partnership, but, contrary to the wishes of the retiring partner, and 
without his consent, are again re-issued and circulated. 

It is the high and peculiar duty of Congress.to decide whether any further 
legislation be necessary for the security of the large amount of public property 
| how held and in use by the new bank, and for vindicating the rights of the Go- 

vernment, and compelling a speedy and honest settlement with all the creditors 
of theold bank, public and private, or whether the subject shall be left to the 
power now possessed by the Executive and Judiciary. 1t remains to be seen 
whether the persons, who, as managers of the old bank, undertook to control 
the Government, retained the pubife dividends, shut their doors upon a commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, and filled the country with panic to ac- 
complish their own sinister objects, may now, as managers of a new bank, con- 
tinue with impunity tu flood the country with a spurious currency, use the seven 
millions of Government stock for their own profit, and refuse tothe United 
States all information ae to the present condition of their own property, and the 
prospect of recovering it into their own possession. 

The lessons taught by the bank of the United States cannot well be lost 
upon the American people. They will take care never again to place so tre- 
mendous a power in irresponsible hands, and it will be fortunate if they serious- 
ly consider the consequences which are likely to result on a emaller scale from 
the facility with which corporate powers are granted by their state govern- 
ments, 

It is believed that the law of the last session regulating the deposite banks, 
operates onerously and unjustly upon them in many respects; and it is hoped 
that congress, on proper representation, will adopt the modifications which are 
necessary tu prevent the cunsequences. 

The report of the secretary of war ad interim, and the accompanying docu- 
ments, all which are herewith laid before you, will give you a full view of the 
diversified and important operations of that department during the past year. 

The military movements readered necessary by the aggressiuns of the hos- 
tile portions of the Seminole and Creek tribes of Indiana, aod by other circum- 
stances, have required the active employment of nearly our whole regular force, 
| inc'uding the marine corps, and of large bodies of militia and volunteers. With 
all these events, so far as they were known at the seat of government, before 
the termination of your last session, you are already acquainted, and it is there- 
| fore only needful in this place to lay before you a brief summary of what has 
| since occurred. 
| The war with the Seminoles, during the summer, was, on our part, chiefly 
| confined to the protection of our frontier settlements, from the incursions of 

the enemy ; and as a necessary and important means for the accomplishment of 
| that end, to the maintenance of the posts previously established. In the course 
of this duty, several actions took place, in which the bravery and discipline of 
both officers and men were conspicuously displayed, and which | have deemed 
| proper to notice, in respect to the former, by the granting of brevet rank for 
| gallant services in the field. Butas the force of the Indians was not so far 
| weakened by these partial successes, as to lead them to submit, aud as their 
| savage inroads were frequently repeated, early measures were taken for placing 
| at the disposal of Gevernor Call, who, as commander-in-chief of the territorial 
| militia, had been temporarily invested with the command, an ample force, for 
| the purpose of resuming offensive operations, in the most efficient manner, so 
| soon asthe season should permit. Major-General Jessup was alvo directed on 
| the conclusion of his duties in the Creek country, to repair to Florida and as- 

sume the command. , 

The result of the first movement made by the forces under the direction of 
| Governor Call, in October last, as detailed in the accompanying papers, excited 
| much surprise and disappointment. A full explanation has been required of the 
| causes which led to the failure of that movement, but has not yet been receiv- 
jed. Inthe meantime, as it was feared that the heakh of Governor Call, who 

was understood to have suffered much from sickness, might not be adequate to 
| the crisis, and as Major-General Jessup was known to have reached Florida, 
| that officer was directed to assume the command, and to prosecute all needful 
| operations with the utmost promptitude and vigour. From the force at his dis- 
| posal, and the dispositions he has made and is instructed to make, and from the 
| very efficient measures which it is since ascertained have been taken by Go- 
| vernor Call, there is reason to hope that they will soon be enabled to reduce 
| the enemy to subjection. In the meantime, as you will perceive from the re- 
| port of the Secretary, there is urgent necessity for further appropriation to sup~ 

press these hostilities. 

Happily for the interests of humanity, the hostilities with the Creeks were 

brought to a close soon after your adjournment, without that effusion of blood 
| which at one time was apprehended as inevitable. The unconditional submis- 
| sion of the hostile party was followed by their speedy removal to the country 
| assigned them, west of the Mississippi, The inquiry as to alleged frauds in 
| the purchase of the reservations of these Indians, and the causes of their hos- 























at least one third less than those of the deposite banks for an equal period of | tilities, requested, by the resolution of the House of Representatives of the Ist 


| of July last, to be made by the President, is now going on, through the agency 
dered by these institutions, on the broader basis which has been used by the | of commissioners appointed for that ‘purposc.—Their report may be expected 


‘ Bin. adv P J State nk, in estimating what they consider the | during your present session, 
might otherwise have been due to the action of the Congress which created the | advocates of the United States Ba g y | Guring your P ° 


necised | domestic exchanges transacted by it, the result will be still more favourable to The difficulties apprehended in the Cherokee country aoe me rn 
institution. ; ' / pipros é » deposité baiiks. and the peace and safety of that region and its vicinity effectually secured, by 
Ou the establishment of a national -vmesid a bosoe Ge jeterontet Be cee: The sare © amount of poblic money transferred by the Bank of the United the timely measures ea by the War Department, and stil! continued. 
tors, that gold should be en 4 oa tak OF the + pute el r esanitie States in 1832, was $16,000,000. Tne amount transferred and actua'ly paid The discretionary authority given 10 General Gaines toegoss the Sabine, and 
deen, onward to rphcins Po $4 < - ¥ mii gion a " yA ae by the depusite banks im the year ending the first of October last, was | to occupy a position as far west as Nacogdoches, in case he shuuld deem such 
ecb tg ee aly noe "ied oo pepe yoke if not $39,319 899; the amount transferred and paid between that period and the | a sep necessary tothe protectivn ef the frontier, and to the fulfilment of the 
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pear ven © tes a eaten " ne hank. i the toe seein in effect, a sixth November, was $5 399,090; and the amount of transfer warrants out 
bsigne 


substitute fur the mint of the United Srates. 


stipalations contained in our treaty with Mexico, and the movement subse quently 


standing on that day, was $14.450,060 ; making an aggregate of $59,163 895. | made by that officer, have been alluded to ina former part of this message At 


“hese rmvus i st mentioned have been transferred with the | the date of the lates: intelligence from Nacogdoches, our troops were yet at that 
Such was the origin of auatural bank currency, and such the beginning of These enormous sums of money first | llig g ' p 
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station ; but the officer who has succeeded General Gaines has recently been | contrary, it promises, by the security it will afford to facilitate commercial trans- 


advised that, from the facts known at the seat of Government there would | 
svem to be no adequate cause for any longer maintaining that position ; and he 
was accordingly instructed, in case the troops were not already withdrawn under 
the discretionary powers befure possessed by him, to give the requisite orders | 
for that purpose on the receipt of the instructions, unless he shall then have in 
his possession such information as shall satisfy him that the maintenance of the 
post is essential to the protection of our frontiers, and to the due execution of 
our treaty stipulations, as previously explained to him. 

Whilst the necessities existing under the present year, for the service of 
militia and volunteers, have furnished new proofs of the patriotism of our fel- 
low-citizens, they have also strongly illustrated the importance of an increase in 
the rank and file of the regulararmy. The views of this subject submitted by 
the Secretary of War, in his report, meet my entire concurrence ; and are 
earnestly commended to the deliberate attention of Congress. In this con- 
nection it is also proper toremind you, that the defects in our present militia 
system are every day rendered more apparent. The duty of making further pro- 
vision by law for organizing, arming and disciplining this arm of defence has 
been so repeatedly presented to Congress by myself and my predecessors, that 
I deem it sufficient on this occasion to refer to the last annual message, 
and to former Executive communications, in which the subject has been dis- 
cussed. 

It appears from the reports of the officers charged with mustering into ser- 
vice the volunteers called for under the act of Congress of the last session, that 
more presented themselves at the place of rendezvous in Tennessee than were 
sufficient to meet the requisition which had been made by the Secretary of War 
upon the Governor of that state. This was occasioned by the omission of the 
Governor to apportion the requisition tu the different regiments of militia, so as 
to obtain the proper number of troops, and no more. It seems but just to 
the patriotic citizens who repaired to the general rendezyous, under circum- 
stances authorizing them to believe that their services were needed, and would 
be accepted, thatthe expenses incurred by them while absent from their homes, 
should be paid by the Government. I accordingly recommended that a law to 
this effect be passed hy Congress, giving them a compensation which will cover 
their expenses on their march to and from the place of rendezvous, and while | 
there ; in connection with which, it will also be proper to make provision for 
such other equitable claims, growing out of the service of the militia, as may 
not be embraced in the existing laws. 

On the unexpected breaking out of hostilities in Florida, Alabama and 
Georgia, it becaine necessary, in some cases, to take the property of individuals 
for public use. Provision should be made by law for indemnilying the owners, 
and I would also respectfully suggest whether some provision may not be made, 
cousistently with the principles of our Government, for the relief of the suffer- | 
ers by Indian depredations, or by the operations of our own troops. 

No time was lost after the making of the requisite appropriations, in resum- 
ing the great national work of completing the unfinished fortifications on our 
seaboard, and of placing them in a proper state of defence. In consequence, 
however, of the very late date at which these bills were passed, but little pro- 
gress could be made during the session which has just closed. A very large | 
amount of the monies granted at your last session, accordingly, remains unex- 
pended; but as the work will be again resumed at the earliest moment in the 
coming spring, the balance of the existing appropriations, and in several cases, 
which will be laid before you with the proper estimates, further sums for the 
like objects, may be usefully expended during the next year. 

The recommendations of an increase in the Engineer Corps, and for a reor- | 
ganization of the Topographical Corps, submitted to you in my last annual mes- | 





! 








actions, and give rise to an enlarged intercourse among the people of different 
nations, which cannot but have a happy effect. Through the city of New York 
most of the correspondence between the Canadas and Europe is now carried 
on, and urgent representations have been received from the head of the provin- 
cial post office, asking the interposition of the United States to’ guard it from 
the accidents and losses to which it is now subjected. Some legislation appears 
to be called for, as well by our own interest as by comity to the adjoining British 
Provinces. 

The Expediency of providing a fire proof building for the important books 
and papers of the post office department is worthy of consideration. In the pre- 
sent condition of our treasury, it is neither necessary nor wise to leave essential 
public interests exposed to so much danger, when they can so readily be made 
secure. There are weighty considerations in the location of a new building for 
the department, in favour of placing it near the other Executive buildings. 

The important subjects of a survey of the coast, and the manufacture of a 
standard of weights and measures for the different custom houses, have been in 
progress for some years, under the general direction of the Executive, and the 
immediate superintendence of a gentleman possessing high scientific attainments. 
At the last session of Congress, the making of a set of weights and measures 
for each State in the Union was added to the others by a joint reso'ution. 

The care aad correspondence as to all these subjects have devolved on 


| the Treasury Department during the last year. A special report from the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury will soon be communicated to Congress, which will show 
what has been accomplished as to the whole, the number and compensation of 
the persons now employed in these duties, and the progress expected to be made 
during the ensuing year, with a copy of the various correspondence deemed ne- 
cessary to throw light on the subjects which seem to require additional legisla- 
tion. Claims have been made for retrospective allowance in behalf of the 
superintendent, and some of his assistants, which I did not feel justified in 
granting; other claims have been made for large increases in compensation, 
which under all the circumstances of the several cases, I declined making with- 
out the express sanction of Congress. In order to obtain that sanction the sub- 


ject was at the last session, on my suggestion, and by request of the immediate | 


superintendent, submitted by the Treasury Department to the Committee of 
Commerce of the House of Representatives. But no legistative action having 
taken place, the early attention of Congress is now desired to the enactment of 
some express and detailed provisions in relation to the various claims made for 
the past, and the compensation and allowances deemed proper for the future. 

It is further respectfully recommended that such being the inconvenience of 
attention to these duties by the Chief Magistrate, and such the great pressure of 
business on the Treasury Department, the general supervision of the coast sur- 
vey, and the completion of the weights and measures, if the works are kept 
united should devolve on a board of officers organized specially for that pur- 
pose, oron the Navy Board attached tu the Navy Department 

All ny experience and reflection confirm the conviction I have so often ex- 
pressed to Congress in favour of an amendment of the constitution, which will 
prevent, in any event, the election of the President and Vice President of the United 
States devolving on the House of Representatives and the Senate : and I beg 
leave therefore again to solicit your attention to the subject. There were va- 
rivus other suggestions in my last annual message, not acted upon, particularly 
that relating to the want of uniformity in the laws of the District of Columbia 
that are deemed worthy of your favourable consideration. 

Before concluding this paper I think it due to the various Executive Depart- 
ments to bear testimony to their prosperous condition, and to the ability, and 
integrity with which they have been conducted. It has been my aim to enforce 








| On Sunday afternoon, a female was seen floating down the Seine, borne on 
| the surface by her dress. A man from the crowd which the sight collected on 
| the Quai de la Conference, jumped into the river, and succeeded in bringing 
| the unfortunate lady, for such she proved to be, safe on shore. She was young, 

handsome, fashionably dressed, and had ornamental jewellery of value on 

her person. On recovering her senses, the Commissary of Police demanded 
| her name: this she at first refused to give; but on being told that if she did 
not she must be sent to an hospital, she confessed herself to be the wife of a 
gentleman holding a distinguished office in the deparment ofthe Finances. In- 
formation was sent to her husband ; and an elegant carriage soon after arrived, 
and she was conveyed home, wrapped up in blankets. The cause of this ex- 
traordinary occurrence is not known. 

A young lady not twenty, who will have £6000 a year when she is of age 
eloped from Brighton on Wednesday, with the son of an apothecary, also a minor. 
The runaway was intrusted to the care of a governess. 

On Monday morning last, some daring miscreant had the impudence to walk 
into the watchhouse, take down the key of the black-hole, and liberate a prisoner 
confined there on a charge of theft; after which he as deliberately hung it up 
again, and walked off.—Taunton Courter. 

In the neighbourhood of Northampton, on Wednesday morning, the wind 
blew quite a hurricane—sweeping away stacks of hay and corn, cattle, horses, 
and trees. 

In the South of England, at Bath, Bristol, Devizes, Barnstaple, Tiverton, 
Wellington, and Bridgewater, the wind did much{damage gThe Taunton Courier 
says that nine vessels with their crews were lost off the Gore, near Bridge- 
water, 

The Swiss Cantons can call 202,000 soldiers into active service in case of a 
war. They have no cavalry; but the chamois-hunters are capital marksmen. 

A Lille paper states that a young painter named Staler has discovered, in an 
old manuscript, the secret of painting on glass as it existed formerly. He has, 
it is said, already obtained the most brilliant results. 








—_—— 
PUBLIC DINNER TO LORD BROUGHAM. 
From Tait'’s Magazine. 

The Reformers of Edinburgh are, we understand, about to invite their dis- 
tinguished townsman, Lord Brougham, to a public dinner, upon the happy oc- 
casion of his restoration to health; and partly, no doubt, from public and poli- 
tical considerations. This appears a spontaneous movement spreading among 
all classes of Reformers in the northern metropolis, save perhaps a few of the 
underling Ministerialists, who, last year, in their ignorance, cué O'Connell, and, 
having repented of it ever since, would now welcome him with open arms, if not 
as the leader and rallying point of the Irish people, yet as the main pillar of 
their party. They may perhaps require a little gentle pressure from without, to 
join with their neighbours in felicitating Lord Brougham upon the ability once more 
to stand forth as the champion of Reform; but they will not miscalculate so 
grievously this time. 

Whether Lord Brougham will be able to accept the invitation with due regard 





sage, derive additional strength from the great embarrassments experienced | in all of them a vigilant and faithful discharge of the public business, and it is 
during the present year, in those branches of the service, and under which they | gratifying to me to believe that there was no just cause of complaint from any 
are now suffering. Several of the most important surveys and constructions | quarter ct the manner in which they have fulfilied the objects of their creation. 





to his health, is perhaps doubtful ; but there can be no doubt that he must be 
gratified with the approbation and sympathy of the Reformers of the North, even 
although it should be alloyed with a considerable admixture of a lively sense of 
gratitude for his public services tocome. The fact is, that Lord Brougham re- 
tained a powerful hold on the heart of the country, even whenit felt the most 
angry and impatient with what appeared gratuitous declarations against the 
rapid movement of Reform, by * the child and champion of Reform.’’—He had 
fallen off, degenerated in office, since the day that he had been elected, almost 
by acclamation, to represent Yorkshire; but still, take him for all in all, where 
was his peer? And, as soon as it was seen or suspected that Lord Brougham 


jirected by recent laws, have been suspended in consequence of the want of | 
adequate force in those corps. The like observation may be applied to the ord- 
nance corps, and the general staff, the operations of which, as they are now or- 
ganised, must either be frequently interrupted, or performed by officers taken | 
from the line of the army, to the great prejudice of the service. 


I having now finished the observations deemed proper on this, the last | 


occasion I shall have of communicating with the two Houses of Congress 


| at their meeting, ] cannot omit an expression of the gratitude which is due to 
the great body of my fellow-citizens, in whose partiality and indulgence I have } 


found encouragement and support in the many difficult and trying scenes 


had been sacrificed by his colleagues to pleasure the Court—to which he is, was, 
and ever will be, obnoxious, so long as light and darkness are antagonists—the 
heart of the nation rebounded back to him with the vehemence of a first love. 
It will be Lord Brougham’s own fault, if the confidence of the people, in his de- 
votiun to their cause, is ever again shaken. It was his own fault before.—The 
people are not ungrateful; and neither are they blind on one side or the other. 


For a general view of the condition of the military academy, and of other | through which it has been my lot to pass during my public career. Though | [p this city, in particular, the paltriness, the vengeful selfishness of motive, 
branches of the military service not already noticed, as well as for fuller illus- deeply sensible that my exertions have not been crowned with a success COr- | which has animated Lord Brougham’s systematic detractors of the London 


trations of those whieh have been mentioned, I refer you to the accompanying | responding to the degree of favour bestowed on me, I am sure that they will be press, is perfectly understood. 


Had we that fearless truth-telling press which, 


documents; and among the various proposals contained therein for legislative | considered as having been directed by an earnest desire to promote the good of | thanks to Lord Brougham, as the earliest and ablest advocate of untaxed poli- 
actiou, I would particularly notice the suggestions of the Secretary of War for my country ; and I am consoled by the persuasion that whatever errors have | tical knowledge, we soon shall have in all parts of the country, it would have 


the revision of the pay of the army, as entitled to your favourable regard. | 
The national policy, founded alike in interest and humanity, so long and so 
steadily pursued by this Government, for the removal of the Indian tribes ori- 


ginally settled on this side of the Mississippi, to the west of that river, may be and should I be spared to enter upon that retirement which is so suitable to my | + countrymen and lovers.” 


said to have been consummated by the conclusion of the late treaty with the 
Cherokees. ‘The measures taken in the execution of that treaty, and in rela- | 
iion to our Indian affairs generally, will fully appear by reference to the accom- | 
panying papers. Without dwelling on the numerous and important topics em- | 
oraced in them, I again invite your attention to the importance of providing a | 
well-digested and comprehensive system for the protection, supervision, and 
improvement of the various tribes now planted in the Indian country. The 
suggestions submitted by the commissioner of Indian affairs, and enforced by | 
the Secretary, on this subject, and also in regard to the establishment of addi- 
tional military posts in the Indian country, are entitled to your prufuund consi- 
deration. Both measures are necessary for the double purpose of protecting | 
the Indians from intestine war, and in other respects complying with our en- 
gagements to them, and of securing our western frontier against incursions, 
which otherwise will assuredly be made on it. The best hopes of humanity, in 
regard to the aboriginal race, the welfare of our rapidly extending settlements, | 
and the honor of the United States, are all deeply involved in the relations ex- | 
isting between this Government and the emigrating tribes. I trust, therefore, 
that the various matters submitted in the accompanying documents, in respect 


been committed will find a corrective in the patriotism and intelligence of those 
who will succeed me. All that has occurred during my administration is calcula- 
ted to inspire me with increased confidence in the stability of our institutions ; 


age and infirm health, and so much desired by me in other respects, I shall not 
cease to invoke that beneficent being to whose providence we are already 
so signally indebted for the continuance of his blessings on our beloved country. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
Washington, December 6, 1836. 


Suntmary. 


SHIPWRECK OF THE CLARENDON, WEST INDIAMAN. 
A West Ind:aman, the Clarendon, was wrecked off the Isle of Wight; and 
all on board perished, except the second mate and two sailors. Among the pas- 
sengers by this vessel, were a Lieutenant Shore, his wife, four daughters, and a 


| been much better understood why so many of the Scottish Liberal editors have 

opened the quivers of their wrath upon him. No one, at any rate, can allege 
| that he abused his official patronage to bribe the press or gratify clamorous 
Let us not be misunderstood. We also saw much 
to regret, and not a little to blame, in the conduct of Lord Brougham, when he 
last visited Scotland ; and, what is more, we do so still; though we must ac- 
knowledge that, in proclaiming, to our infinite chagrin and provocation, that, ‘ if 
little had been done in the past session, less would be done in the coming one ”’ 
—he understood the position, and probably the temper of the Cabinet much 
better than we did. His words, unfortunately, have been fulfilled to the very 
| letter, and he no party to their accomplishment. But with the merely Minis- 
| terial party, all that went well down at the time. It was not for declamations 

against the too rapid march of Reform, that [the Whigs in office and out of of- 

fice have used Lord Brougham ungratefully and shabbily. His great disqualifi- 
| cation for office was, that ‘* he was not to be depended upon.” He might bolt 
' at any time, and most likely to the extreme of the popular side. The overt 





servant—all drowned. The Duke of Marlborough, another ship, was lost off | act with which he bas been charged was intriguing to prevent the operation of 


Torquay ; and only the master and mate were saved. 
One of the survivors gives the followiug account of the wreck of the Claren- 
on. “They made all the lights coming up the Chanel; and about twelve 


| the infamous Irish Coercion Bill, which is would have been far better that he 
| had opposed openly in the Cabinet, but, above all, he is still arrainged on the 
| heavy charge of having told the truth—** The Queen has done it all’’—which, un- 


o’clock on Monday night they saw, as they thought, the Needles light ; but this | uckily, (we say, most fortunately.) prevented farther soldering and tinkering 


a , S 
to those relations, will receive your early and mature deliberation ; and that it | ™USt have been an error, as, soon after four o'clock on Tuesday morning, they 


may issue in the adoption of legislative measures adapted to the cwcumstances 
and duties of the present crisis. 

You are referred to the report of the Secretary of the Navy for a satisfactory 
view of the operations of the department under his charge, during the present 
year. In the construction of vessels at the different navy yards, and in the em- 
ployment of our ships and squadrons at sea, that branch of the service has been 
actively and usefully employed. While the situation of eur commercial in- 
terests in the West Indies required a greater number than usual of armed ves- 
sels to be kept on that station, it is gratifying to perceive that the protection 
due tosour commerce in other quarters of the world has not proved inefficient. 
Every effort has been made to facilitate the equipment of the exploring expedi- 
tion authorised by the act of the last session, but all the preparation necessary 


to enable it to sail has not yet been completed. No means will be spared by | 


the Government to fit out the expedition on a scale corresponding with the liberal 
appropriation for the purpose, and with the elevated character of the objects 
which are to be effected by it. 


respecting the enlistment of boys in our naval service, and to urge upon your 
attention the necessity of further appropriations to increase the number of ships 
afloat, and to enlarge generally the capacity and force of the navy. The increase 
of our commerce, and onr position in regard to the other powers of the world, 
will always make it our policy and interest to cherish the great naval resources 
vf our country. 

The report of the Postmaster General presents a gratifying picture of the con- 
dition of the Post Office Department. Its revenues for the year ending the 
30th of June last, were $3,498,455 19 showing an increase of revenue over that 
of the preceding year of $404,878 53, or more than 13 per cent. The ex- 
penditures for the same year were $2,755,623 76, exhibiting a surplus of 
$642,831 43 The Department has been redeemed from embarrassment and 
debt, has accumulated a surplus exceeding half a million of dollars, has largely 
extended, and is preparing still further to extend, the mail service, and recom- 
mends a reduction of postages equal to about 20 percent. It is practising upon 
the great principle, which should control every branch of our Government of 
rendering to the public the greatest good possible, with the least possible taxation 
to the people. , 

The scale of postage suggested by the Postmaster General recommends itself, 
not only by the reduction it proposes, but by the simplicity of its arrangement, 
its conformity with the Federal currency, and the improvement it will introduce 
into the accounts of the department and its agent. 

Your particular attention is invited to the subject of mail contracts with rail 
companies. The present laws, providing forthe making of contracts, are based 

upon the presumption that competition among bidders will secure the service at 
a fair price. But on most of the railroad lines, there is no competition in that 
kind of transportation, and advertising is iherefore useless. No contract can 
now be made with them except such as shall be negociated before the time of 
offering, or afterwards, and the power of the Postmaster General to pay them 
high prices, 1s practically without limitation, 


bo doubt would conduce to the public interest to prescribe by law, 
tle basis upon which such contracts shall rest, and restrict him by a fixed rule 
of allowance. Under afiberal act of that sort, he would undoubtedly be able 
to secure the services of most of the railroad companies, and the interest of the 
Department would be thas advanced. 5 

The correspondence between the people of the United States, and the Ev- 
ropean nations, and particularly with the British islands, has become very exten- 
sive and requires the interposition of Congress to give it security. No ob- 
stacle is perceived to an interchange of mails between New York and Liver- 
as proposed by the Postmaster General ; on the 


some equita- 


pool, or other foreign ports, 





| became aware of their dangerous situation ; it must have been the Portland 
| lights they took for it. 


| she struck, that he should be able to weather Rocken End, the eastern ex- 


| fatal beach. All the men were at this time on deck ; the ladies in the com- 


| panion. The Captain now gave up all chance of saving the ship, and called to 


| the men to save themselves an‘ the ladies, himself taking a rope to lash Mrs. 


| Shore to; but the next sea took the puop, with all the unfortunate beings who 
who had sought refuge on it. Many were killed, or wounded, by the falling of 
the masts and rigging; others were drowned by being entangled in it. The 
three that were saved leaped overboard within a minute or two after the ship 
struck, and were carried on to the beach by the waves, and drawn up by a young 
, man of the name of Wheeler, whose daring conduct is beyond all praise. Two 

or three persons, who saw the ship strike, tied a rope round Wheeler's body; 

and, on the first man being thrown en shore, he rushed down the beach and got 
I beg leave to renew the recommendation made in my last annual message, | hold of him ; but the next sea overpowered them both ; yet Wheeler bravely 
; held the poor fellow till, with the assistance of the rope from his friends on the 
, beach, he was dragged beyond the reach of the coming wave. What was his 
| gratification to find in himran old friend and shipmate, both having sailed in Lord 
| Yarborough's yacht the Falcon! ‘The others were saved in a similar manner by | 
this brave fellow, who had a narrow escape himself ; for so near was the ship 
to the shore, that when the mainmast fell, it was not three yards from the place 
| the receding wave had allowed him for a moment toreach. Indeed, one of the 
| men, (we think Byrne), said he thought he could have leaped from the ship to 
| the shore ; but the waves dashed over the ship, and far in on the beach, on 


| whicb there is not a whole plank or spar to be found, though for miles covered 


| with spiinters and staves, and the mainmast is in three pieces. Seven 
puncheons have been got up the beach, but only one is full; the others -have | 
| more or less rum in them. There is a little cabin furniture, clothes, &c. There 
| were no rocks where the ship struck, and about thirty feet water outside of ber. 
Part of her keel, and some of her floor-timbers, in a broken atate, are on the 


beach ; but the most of it is buried many feet deep in the’ shingles.” 


An inquest was held on twenty of the bodies, on Wednesday. That of Lieut. 
| Shore’s youngest daughter—a pretty, plump little girl, about three years old, in 


| its nightcap and gown—excited much interest — English paper. 


UNNATURAL PARENT. 
| The Chronique de P. 





| * But you have a goldring on your finger, why did you not sell it! “Jama 
foundling : when J was taken from the bank of a ditch, this ring was suspended 
from my neck by a silken cord, and I kept it inthe hope of thereby discovering 
at last who were my parents: I cannot dispose of it.” The Procureur de Roi 


It would be a relief to him, and | made a violent speech against the prisoner, who was found guilty, and sentenc- | 


| ed to imprisonment for five years. Immediately upon this, @ woman more worn 
down by poverty than age, came forward and made the following declaration— 
** Gentlemen of the Jury, twenty years ago a young woman was seduced by a 
young man of the same town, and afterwards abandoned. Poor and distressed, 





pronounced guilty ; the mother is myself, and there sits the father '” 
| the Procureur du Roi —Galignan:. 


The Captain felt confident, till a few minutes before 


tremity of the bay; but the gale increased to a hurricane, at the same time 
chopping to the southward, and drove them with tremendous violence on the 


she was obliged to leave her child tothe care of Povidence. The child has 
since grown up, and the woman and her seducer have grown older. The child 
in poverty, the woman in misery, and her seducer in prosperity. They are all 
| three in court. The child is the unfortunate prisoner whom you have just 


pointing to 


after the Duke of Wellington had been sent for, and when Sir Robert Peel was 
| abiut to be summoned home. This act of inadvertence, which has for ever 
| disqualified Lord Brougham for office, however it might be taken in the Cabi- 
| net, was well received by the country, sickened and suspicious of a Ministry 
| holding office by a degrading tenure which they durst not shew. 
| In seeking to do honour to Lord Brougham at this time, we consider that the 
Liberals of the North do honour to themselves. We have all sorely missed him. 
Had he been able to appear in his place in Parliament during the last humiliating 
| session—he who alone can confront and overcrow Lyndhurst—his late colleagues 
would, at all events, have shewn less helpless and prostrate; and, though the 
| actual results of legislation might not have been materially different, the interests 
| of the people would not have been ignominiously trampled down and spit upon 
; in the Upper House, while Brougham stood silent by. The nation, in short, and 
| the Edinburgh Reformers among the first, feel that the services of Lord 
| Brougham are necessary to the public cause, while it shall please Heaven to 
| spare him. It is a matter of indifference whether he shall be in er out of office. 
| And he is more unfettered, and certainly more in his free and natural element, 
| out of the government. Whatever a party may do, we rejoice to think that the 
people have always sense to appreciate their true friends, and heart to be thank- 
ful to them. And who, differing from him the farthest, ever doubted that 
Henry Brovenam was the friend of his country ? 





LORD BROUGHAM. 

We mentioned last week, that a deputation from the Edinburgh Liberals had 
gone to Brougham Hall for the purpose of inviting the noole owner to a public 
dioner in the Scottish capital. They carried with them and presented to Lord 
| Brougkam the following address. It was signed by the Lord Provost, Magis- 
| trates, most of the town-Councillors of Edinburgh and Leith, and about two 
| hundred leading Liberals from both placcs.—English Paper. 

. We, the undersigned inhabitants of Edinburgh, of various political deno- 

minations, but a'l agreeing in the great principle that the People are entitled to 
» good government, and, as the means of obtaining it, to be fully and freely re- 
| presented in their own peculiar branch of the Legislature, the House of Com- 
| mons, beg respectfully and cordially to congratulate your Lordship on your res- 
| toration to health, and on the near pruspect of again directing your powerful and 
| active mind to the aid of that cause to which so much of your public life has 

been devoted, for the welfare of mankind; and, as the best immediate means 
| toso noble an end, the complete emancipation of the public press, and the re- 
| form and improvement of the educational and political iastitutions of Great 


aris relates the following extraordinary scene as having | Britain. 
taken place at the Court of Assizes. A youth about nineteen was brought to | 
trial a broken the window of a baker's shop and stolen a two pound | 
loaf. ‘The President—'* Why did you steal the lwaf.” Prisoner—“I was | amon i 
; ‘ : : } g ourselves ; but while we agree in so many important measures, and es- 
| driven by hunger.” ‘* Why did you not buy it!” Because I had no money” | andi ian : 


[Here follows the invitation. ] 
“ Your Lordship may differ with us on certaln points, as we (amicably) differ 


pecially in every one of those fundamental principles of political and social 
| amelioration, which we believe Lord Brougham to have quite as much at heart 
as any statesman whatever, we are persuaded that no trivial consideration will 
| intervene to disappoint our hopes of your Lerpship accepting the invitation we 
| have the honour to send you ; and that you will not hold aloof from Reformers 
who justly and warmly appreciate your long and eminent services to the com- 
mon cause. We are prepared to welcome you upon that high and open ground 
where all lovers of freedom and of their country may frankly meet. We dis- 
claim every mere party interest and factious motive ; but, looking to the threat- 
ening aspect of public affairs, we feel that it is high time the nation were bestir- 
ring itself. We all alike demand justica to the Dissenters, justice to Ireland, 
and the speedy removal of those ascertained impediments which check the free 
working of the Reform Bill. We alike desire Law Reform and Short Parlia- 
ments ; but, more than all, we earnestly demand the immediate adoption of sueh 
measures as may remove the present obstacles to good government and to sound 
and liberal legislation.” 
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Lord Brougham declined the invitatien; for the reasons given in the sub- 
joined reply to the address. 

‘Brougham Hall, 5th October, 1836. 

«My Lord Provost and Gentlemen,—As it is altogether impossible for me to 
express the feelings which your extraordinary kindness gives rise to, I should 
certainly not make the attempt, but that my silence might be misconstrued I 
entreat you then to be assured, that upon neither of the memorable occasions 

when I had the gratification of personally thanking my fellow citizens of Edin- 
burgh for those signal marks of attachment which they were pleased to bestow, 
did I experience a higher degree of satisfaction, than I do in the peculiar circum- 
stances of the present moment; and looking hack to those former celebrations, 
I] cannot more strongly describe what I now fee!. 

Permit me to add, that the hearty union of all the parties holding opinions 
friendly to Reform, greatly enhances in my eyes the value of the hunour you 
have conferred on me; for I regard it as an earnest of the further success 
which may in future reward our combined efforts on behalf of those principles 
to which, though doubtless with shades of difference in detail, we are all in the 
main sincerely attached. ’ 

« You may judge, then, how deeply I lament the necessity under which I find 
myself placed of declining to accept such an invitation. My health, which had 
been broken by the labors of the session in 1835, when the legislative proceed- 
ings of the year were crowded into six weeks, has now been restored. But I 
have resolved to avoid all risk of a relapse during the period which will most 
likely intervene before the recommencement of public business ; (and I had 
acted upon this determination in other instances before I had the honour of re- 
ceiving your commands. ) 

“IT have thus one only way left of showing my gratitude for the confidence 
which you are pleased to repose in me. It is by persevering in the same course 
of conduct by which I have gained it ; by steadily pursuing what appears best 
fitted to promote the good of the community at large, without the least, regard 
to any other interests whatever, and with the fixed resolution to resist all at- 
tempts, whether to dictate or obstruct that course, let them come from what 
quarter they may. 

‘Inthe reference which you apparently make to the necessity of mutual for- 
pearance among Reformers, when they happen to differ, I entirely agree. I 
know we are of one mind upon the sacred.and imprescriptible right of the Peo- 
ple in all parts of the empire, of whatever classes, or colours, or creeds, to the 
benefit of equal laws ; and none of us can doubt the necessity of not merely 
repairing, but amending and thus preserving and perpetuating our institutions, 
by every safe measure of improvement, and with all reasonable despatch. Nor 
do I in the least despair of seeing differences of opinion as to the particulars 
lessen as we proceed, when the fatal consequences of disunion become more 
evident every day. 

‘“‘T have the honour to be, my Lord Provost and Gentlemen, with every sen- 
timent of respect and esteem, your faithful and obliged servant, 

* Brovcuam. 

“To the Right Hon. the Lord Provost, Edinburgh. 

The Provost of Leith, &c. &c. &c.” 

—<— 
ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY AT MONTREAL. 
To the Editor of the Albion, 

Sir,—Never upon this Continent have I witnessed a public assembly, with 
more enthusiastic pleasure, than I did that of the St. Andrew’s Society of Mon- 
treal yesterday, accompanied by the sister Societies of the City. At 20 minutes 
to 11 o’clock, A.M. the procession left Rasco’s Hotel,—first in order the Ger- 
man Society, preceded by the Band of the 32d Regiment ; next followed the 
St. George’s Society ; third came the St. Patrick’s, and, lastly, the St. An- 
drew’s, preceded by four Pipers in Highland costume, playing an appropriate 
march. The scene was very imposing, each Society displaying her own pecu- 
liar banners, and the respective members having distinguishing badges, those 
of the St. Andrew’s being of “‘ Royal Stuart” Tartan, with a St. Andrew's 
Cross, finely executed in silver. As they passed along St. Paul's street to St. 
Andrew's Church, the tread of their footsteps on the street, was of itself suffi- 
cient to have put terror into the very souls, (if such they have) of the opposing 
parties to British interests, who witnessed the procession. Having marched 
into the Church, in the order previously arranged by the office bearers, which | 
reflected much credit on them, a very appropriate and eloquent sermon was | 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Mathieson, one of the Chaplains of the St. An- 
drew’s Society, wherein,—besides the sound evangelical doctrine which fell 
from the Rev. Gentleman—he entered at length into the utility of such socie- 
ties and the good which had already resulted from their formation; their chari- 

table object being sufficiently defined, by the motto of the Society of St. An- 
drew’s, ‘* Relieve the Distressed ”’ 

After-devine service, the procession returned by Notre Dame Street, to 
Rasco's Hotel, in the same order which they had marched to Church. 

Arrangements being made for dinner, in the large room of Rasco's Hotel, 
which was beautifully decorated with Transparencies, among which I particu- 
larly noticed Scott, Burns, Knox, and a Highland Chief, placed in attitudes de- 
signating their respective qualities ;—at 7 o'clock, P.M. the Hon. P. M°Gill, 
President, followed by the other Office bearers of the St. Andrew’s Society, 
accompanied by the Presidents of the sister societies and other guests, amount- 
ing to 100 and upwards, were ushered into the Dinner Hall, preceded by two 
Pipers in full Highland costume, playing the appropriate air of *‘ The Campbells 
are coming.” 

During the ceremony of dinner, that “ chieftain of the pudding-race,” a Hag- 
gis, was brought in by four men on their shoulders, with a Piper playing on 
either side, amidst the applause of the whole company. 

As the cloth was removed a most singular scene took place, in introducing 
to the company an extraordinary “ Snuff Mull,” which was presented to the 
St. Andrew’s Society by Mr. Edmonstone of Scotland, brother to the Secretary 
of the Society. This singular box is formed out of a Ram's Head, having 
the large curled horns, and was introduced to the company between two Pipers 
in full Highland Dress, playing an appropriate air. The box is beautifully exe- 
cuted, having the usual appendages of the Hammer, Snuff Pen, and Hare's 
Foot, attached to it, and was passed round the table upon castors, fixed beneath 
the horns ; each gentleman, as it passed him, having taken a “ pinch,” and 
some in true Highland fashion, making use of the Hammer, Pen, and Hare’s 
Foot, to the no small amusement of the company. 

The following were the Standard Toasts, which were ab!y introduced by the 
President, the Hon. P. McGill, and received by the company with great cheer- 
ing, the Band of the 32d Regiment following with their music. Several admi- 
rable songs were sung by gentlemen, among which I particularly noticed the 
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rent in favour of Conservative principles, have formed the design of recalling 


Lord Brougham and putting him up once more as their champion. How far his 
Lordship may be induced to come over to them again, after the scurvy treatment 
he has received at their hands, we do not yet know, Certain it is, however, 
that he has declined the Edinburgh invitation to a Public Dinner, although given 
bya special deputation, and signed by the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town 
Councillors of the northern Athens. The address and reply we have inserted 
elsewhere, and although the former is couched in the most laudatory lan- 
guage, it has not succeeded in drawing from his Lordship any expression of 
opinion, or of the course he may hereafter pursue, except a general declaration 
in favour of reform and liberal government. Not a word is said in advocacy of 
short parliaments—so adroitly alluded to, and coupled in the same sentence 
with Law Reform, the ex-Chancellor’s well-known hobby. From the tenor of 
the reply, then, it is by no means certain that Lord Brougham will appear in the 
next session as leader of the liberal party in the House of Lords. Possibly, 
fired with ambition to pluck some of the laurels from the brow of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Lord Brougham may take bolder ground than if the Duke of Wellington 
was his opponent. We shall see. 

The Edinburgh invitation was preceded by a cunningly contrived article in 
Tait's Magazine, which we have inserted in another column, as a fine specimen 
in the art of wheedling. 

According to our established custom, we insert the Message of the President 

to Congress, in full. It is a document that always enters so extensively into the 
state, policy, and prospects of the country, that we should be wanting in our 





duty to our readers were we to omit it, or any part of it; it may in truth be 


regarded as a brief but comprehensive historical retrospect of the past year. 

As usual, the President 1s still enabled to congratulate the country on its ad- 
vancing and prosperous condition,—the revenue is still on the increase, so much 
80 as to become almost a burthen to the nation, and the surplus is now about to 
be distributed as a loan to the different states. 

In this state of things the President most wisely and benevolently recom- 
mends to Congress to repeal some of the duties, more especially those on 
Salt, Fuel, and Provisions, as the imposts on these vitally necessary produc- 
tions fall heavily on the poor. The justice and necessity of the measure is 
put so briefly and forcibly, that we cannot refrain from quoting it— 


“In reducing the revenue to the wants of the Government, your particular 
attention is invited to those articles which constitute the necessaries of life. 
The duty on salt was laid on as a war tax, and was no doubt continued to assist in 
providing for the war debt. There is no article the release of which from 
taxation would be felt so generally and so beneficially To this may be added 
all kinds of fuel and provisions. Justice aud benevolence unite in favour of 
releasing the poor of our cities from burdens which are not necessary to the 


support of our Government, and tend only to increase the wants of the des- 
titute ” 


As this is the last annual Message that Gen. Jackson will deliver to Con- 
gress, we dwell on it with more than usual interest. We lament with him 
that the question of the North-Eastern Boundary should be one of the few 
subjects that remain unsettled with foreign nations. We had fondly hoped 
that this ‘ vexed question ” would have been brouglit to a satisfactory close by 
him, and been one of the crowning triumphs of his foreign policy—a policy that 
has added so much dignity to the country, and given so much lustre to his ad- 
ministration. Jn all his intercourse with foreign powers, peace has been his 
object, and that he has preserved. In reference to England, no President was 
ever more friendly or dignified ; none ever put the two governments on a bet- 
ter footing ; none ever did more to reconcile the two nations and to smooth 
away the aspersions that still existed between the two people. That people 
of kindred origin—speaking the same language, alike champions of liberty and 
lovers of independence—should remain in a state of hostility to each other, 
when all cause for hostility had ceased, was a grievious sight and said but little 
for their boasted civilization. To remove this blot from the historical tablet of 
both, and to inspire them with mutual sentiments of peace and good will—the 
highest attribute of Christianity—the President laboured, and his efforts have 
been signally happy. Far be it from us to make invidious distinctions, but we 
know that in what we have said. we have spoken the sentiments of every in- 
telligent man in England; and we know, too, that the opinion there prevails 
that no President of the United States, from the days of Washington, ever act- 
ed towards England with more honour and manly independence, or did more to 
conciliate the two countries and secure their gratitude than GengraL ANDREW 
JACKSON. oo 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 

In last week’s Albion a brief and rapid glance was thrown upon improve- 
ments which had for their object beauty as well as utility. The list was neces- 
sarily a very imperfect one, and included such only as were in masses and 
strikingly obvious ; they included also such only as were complete or in very 
forward progress about six or seven years ago. But were we to swell the list 
with the immense number of single edifices which, under the denominations of 


Churches, Chapels, Theatres, renewed Public Offices, noblemen’s mansions, | 


and other works of similar nature, the catalogue would be a formidable one.* 
The widening of streets, the clearing of thoroughfares, and their embellishment 
have also effected a wonderful improvement in London, a very considerable 
portion of which bas been the result of private expenditure. 

The last named term brings us-very naturally to that description of improve- 
ments, in which utility is the grand object, and external beauty being quite a 
subordinate affair,—being merely to give a worthy appearance to an important 
work. Of this kind are the Docks, Canals, Rail-roads, and Bridges, in and 





‘Highland March, or Garb of Old Gaul,” specially written for the occasion, 
the chorus‘of which being, 
* Such is our love of liberty, our country and our laws, 
That like our ancestors of-old, we’ll stand for freedom’s cause, 
And bravely fight like heroes bold, for honour and applause, 
And defy the French with all their art, to alter our laws.” 
each repetition of it was received with most enthusiastic cheering. 
STANDARD TOASTS. 
. The day, and a’ wha honour it. 
. The King,—God save him. 
. The Queen and the Royal family. 
The Princess Victoria, and other bonnie lasses in the wide warld o’er. 
. The land o’ Cakes,—Our Fatherland 
. The Navy and Army,—the bulwark and defenders of our common country. | 
. Our sister Colonies throughout the world. 
. Oar sister Societies of this city. 
. The United States of America. 
10. The Garrison of Montreal. 
11. Our Motto, “ Relieve the distressed.” 
12. The land we live in. 
The following Volunteer Toasts were given and drank with cordiality :— 
VOLUNTEER TOASTS. , 
1. The Earl of Dalhousie, a munificent su pporter of the Society. 
2. The immortal memories of Wallace and Bruce, of Knox and Buchanan, of | 
Burns and Scott. 
3. The Parish Schools of Scotland. 
4. The Trade of the River St. Lawrence. ; 
5. The Rose, the Thistle, and the Shamrock,—perpetuity to their union. 
6. Honest men and bonnie lasses. 
7. Sir Francis Bond Head, the Lieut. Governor of Upper Canada. 
After these toasts were given to the President mace a few happy remarks to | 
the company, on the innocence of such amusements, and congratulated them | 
on their having mingled sobriety with their hilarity, which he wisely observed, 
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about the Metropolis. All these, or nearly all, have been brought about by the 
com' ination of private capital ; all have had their origin in the prospect of in- 
di, idual emolument, yet all have tended directly to the national glory and pros- 
perity. 

It is well-known that the immense national debt of Great Britain renders it 
necessary to lay on heavy imposts in order to raise the revenue requisite for 
keeping public faith with the national creditor ; it is also tolerably well known 
that the River Thames at London is of much too narrow a capacity for the asto- 
nishing commerce which that Metropolis carries on with the whole world. Now 
in order to render those imposts as little oppressive as possible to the merchant, 


| the legislature allows him to place all goods, liable to duty, in public warehouses 


called bonding warehouses, from which he can withdraw any portion that he may 


' have disposed of, upon paying the duties and necessary expenses of that portion 


only. That the purposes of commerce therefore may be facilitated as much as 
possible, docks in convenient situations have been excavated by incorporated 
joint stock companies, into which vessels of certain classes might be brought to 
be laden or unladen, and around which are spacious warehouses, some for the 
temporary uses of merchants, others placed under the surveillance of public 


| officers, as bonding stores. These are numerous, commodious, and well de- 


fined, as regards the classes of vessels ; as the following list will show. They 


| are the East India, the West India, the East Country, (or Baltic) formerly 
' called the Greenland, the Commercial, the London, and the St. Catherine’s | wood cuts, by Adams. 
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and the details of business are conducted upon systems highly advantageous to 
the purposes of commerce. 

y The Grand Surry Canal is an excavation which carries the internal naviga- 
| Hon into populous and commereial districts on the south side of the Metropolis, 
| and is a highly beneficial construction in its locality ; and the City Canal takes 
the full sweep of the northern side of the Metropolis, carrying articles of com- 
merce into the Grand Junetion Canal ; which last, as a main artery, supplies all 
the numerous veins which intersect in every direction the interior of the 
Island, and thus giving water conveyance from London to every point of the 
country. 

One of the most singular attempts at modern improvement is that of the 
Tunnel under the Thames, from Rotherhithe to the vicinity of the London 
Decks. It was projected, to save a great circuit of distance through a densely 
crowded district, in passing from Essex into Kent; aud if the work could have 
been completed without any disaster, it is probable that it would have been not 
only a great public accommodation, but likewise a highly profitable investment of 
capital. Unfortunately, in the course of the operations,.and before the work- 
men had reached the middle of the bed of the river, the superincumbent stra- 

tum of earth being of a soft incohesive nature, pressed in, by the weight of water 
| above it, and put a stop fora while to the progress, involving also some loss of 
life to the workmen. At much expense, and with conaummate skill, these dif- 
ficulties have been surmounted, the work goes on again, and has advanced be- 
yond the suspected part; there is every moral aud scientific security for its 
completion ; and although as a matter of pecuniary emolument, it is doubtful 
whether it will be great for a long series of years—arising from those unfore- 
| seen expenses and delays—yet as a monument of art, skill, and perseverance, it 
| will ever stand conspicuaus. 
| The immense quantity of heavy carriage which is hourly passing between 
_ the warehouses of the city and the West India Docks, at length compelled the 
persons interested therein to turn their thoughts to the means of acceleration, as 
well as of economy, and this they have actually succeeded in bringing about, 
by means of a Tram Road, where the wheels rolling over a perfectly smooth 
and hard surface of stone, very heavy burthens are drawn by one or two horses 
with great celerity, and little noise. This scheme was. thought much prefer- 
able to that of a Rail-road, for many reasons, chiefly local, and the event has 
completely justified the wishes and expectations of the Proprietors, Its length 
is about two miles and a haif. , 

But the Bridges are the great boast of London, and deservedly they are so, 
whether utility or mere beauty of structure be considered. Until the last 
quarter of acentury, there were but three bridges over the Thames, connecting 
the two parts of that stupendous metropolis ; and of these, two have been built 
within the last sixty or seventy years; so that the population were put to a 
heavy inconvenience in going round by those bridges, or an equally heavy ex- 
pense and risk in passing across the water in the Thames wherries, the water- 
men of which plyed at the numerous stairs and landings, on both sides. 

To supply so important a want, the Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges 
were built about the time just alluded to: but so rapid has been the increase of 
popuiation, and so great the extent of building, that even these were found in- 
sufficient. The next step therefore was to build a bridge from the vicinity of 
Somerset House to the Surry side. This is called Waterloo Bridge, and is, 
perhaps, the most magnificent edifice of the kind in the whole world. The 
road over it is perfectly horizontal, the bridge itself is built of granite, and con- , 
sists of nine elliptical arches, each of about 150 feet span, and the road itself 
| is continued for about one fourth of a mile, in a gently inclined plane, until it 
reaches the ordinary level of the southern shore. This road is supported upon 
brick arches, which are used as storehouses. Scientific men from every quar- 
ter of Europe have come to inspect this magnificent bridge, which does honour 
to the British Metropolis. As a speculation, however, it ia but poor, the cost 
of erection being not less than £1,300,000 eterling. 

The next in order of time is a Bridge of nine cast iron arches, forming a 
direct communication between the extreme west (or court) 2nd of London, and 
the high road to Dover and Calais. The constraction of this, which is called 
| Vauxhall Bridge, is simple but elegant and substantial, and it has proved a very 
great convenience to its vicinity. 

The excessive crowds of carriages and foot passengers on London Bridge, 
| induced the erection of another about one third of a mile higher up the River, 
atthe foot of Queen Street. It is called Southwark Bridge, and consists of 
| three arches of cast iron, the span of which is immense, each arch being about 

230 feet wide. This also ia a great triumph of science, and is a conspicuous 
} Ornament to the British capital, as well as areal convenience to the inhabi- 
tants. 

The buildings in the southern and western environs of London having so 
greatly and rapidly increased, it was deemed expedient to form a direct commu- 
nication between them; and accordingly, a remarkably elegant, yet cheap edi- 
fice was erected across the Thames at the village of Hammersmith, about four 
miles west of London. It is a chain bridge, the chain being supported by two 
substantial piers, and the carriage road being of wood. This is another great 
embellishment to the vicinity of the capital, and as a convenience, it is perhaps 
unsurpassed. 

But the most important work of this kind is the last that has been performed. 
The ancient London Bridge was originally built of wood, and as the parts de- 
cayed, they were supplied by stone work, at different periods, and in different 
styles. The Bridge fiually became one of stone, but the water way was so very 
| much closed up, thai there was a fall of water at mid-tide of seven to nine feet, 
| making the river vavigation exceedingly hazardous. A new and elegant stone 
bridge, of five arches, has been built, a very few yards higher up the river, and 
the old one, of fifteen or seventeen arches, has been entirely removed. This, 
besides adding much to the general appearance, has proved of immense advan- 
tage to the commerce of the city. 

Whilst treating of buildings, we ought not tu omit the General Penitentiary, 
at Mill-vank, nor the Ruil-road from London to Greenwich ; but we have again 
arrived at our utmost limits, and must postpone these to another opportunity. 

















Mrs. Jamieson.—This distinguished literary lady, after sojourning a few 
' weeks in this city, left town a day or two since for Toronto, to join her bus- 
| band, who is the King’s Attorney General for the province of Upper Canada, 

Anelli’s Exhibition of his picture of the Deluge and other works, will close 
this evening. ‘The success of the artist in portrait painting is such, as to give 
him full occupation in that branch of his profession. From this cause, we 
learn, it will not be iv his power to visit other cities of the Union with hia ex- 
hibition, and he, therefore, offers his principal work—the Deluge—for sale, on 
reasonable terms. 

Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia have this week pubiished Plebeians and Patri- 
cians, a novel by the amusing author of ** Old Maids,” ** Old Bachelors,” &c. 
| whose entertaining writings have so often appeared in our columns. The work 
| is for sale by Wiley and Long, Broadway. 
| We are glad to see a Bible on the hyeroglyphical plan, for the use of child- 
}ren. Such a work is just issued by the Harpers, and contains no less than 400 
We know of no plan more efficacious for impressing 





Docks. There is also a large basin clear across the Isle of Dogs, which has | bible history on the minds of children than the one we have just adverted to, 
been recently bought by the West India Dock Company ; and anotber belonging | and which is identified with our earliest recollections. 


| to the Grand Surrey Canal Company, used for laying up vessels not immediate- | 


ly wanted for service. The first three of those Docks were in operation before | 
the time when our description commences, but have received much enlarge- | 


ment and improvement since their original construction ; the remainder are all | 


was a strong proof of the possibility of their enjoying themselves over a cup of + of recent date, and Bills are now at every session presented to Parliament, for | 


wine, with as much sobriety as those who venture (for conscience sake, in these 
; ’ 
times of innovation,) on nothing stronger than a cup of Bohea! 
I am sir, your most ob’t serv’t, 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 83 a 9 per cent.prem, 


-« *?PENB AL BIOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1836 











We have no arrival since our last 


The English Liberals in their alarm at the reaction every where oo | 





A GUEST. | &c. The work upon those docks and warehouses is in the highest degree sub- 
ae | stantial, executed under the supervision of scientific architects and engineers, 


the construction of Collier Docks, Bermondsey Docks, Rotherhithe Docks, &c. 


—- 


* We ought not to omit, however, that the two principal Theatres have been 








erected within the last thirty years both having been destroyed by conflagration. 
The Olympic, the English Opera, the Adelphi, the Coburg, the Queens, the St. 
i James, the Royalty, and some others have been built within this ime, and the un- 
provements which have been made upon the Surrey, the Saddler’s Ww ells, and 
Astley’s Amphitheatre, are such as aimost to jus ify the term re-building as ap- 
plied to them. In the vicinity of the last named ais», it must not be forgotten, the | 
| ancient palace of the Primate of all England has been renewed in the perfect 


style of Gothic, and is now a most maguilicent edifice. 


| dides, by W. Smith, A.M. 


‘ 

Wilson's Ornithology. Although the magnificent work of Audubon eclipses 
all others in this branch of science, yet it should pot induce us to forget alto- 
gether that of Wilson, a work of decided merit, It is, too, so very cheap, that 
it comes within reach of thousands, whocannot purchase Mr. Audubon's, and 
therefore has claims to public favour. We have made these remarks, from 
finding before us a prospectus of the publishers, Messrs. Collins & Co., and 
Harrison, of Philade!phia. 

The Harpers have published in a neat duodecimo volume, the “ Religious 
opinions and character of Washington.” The work is from the pen of Mr. E. 
C. M’Guire, and is one of deep and lasting interest tothe American people. 

I'he Harpers have aleo published as a component part of their Family Library, 
the History of the Peleponnesian War, transiated from the Greek of Thucy- 
In addition to the original work, we have three 
discourses by the translator. Ist. On the Life of Thucydides. 2d. On his 
qualifications as an historian; and, 3d. A Survey of the History. ln these 
essays, Mr. Smith displays much research. and his notes and anuotativns tend 
materially to explain the difficulty attendant on studying the writings of the 


ancient authors. 
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THE ANCIENT GREEKS IN PRIVATE AND PUPLIC 
LIFE, 

The Public and Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. By Heinrich Hase, Ph. 
D. Translated from the German. Murray. 

A Manual of the Political Antiquities of Greece. By C.F. Hermann. Trans- 
lated from the German. Oxford : Talboys. 3 
These works are proofs of the rapid advance made by continental scholars in 

developing the true philosophy of history : beth direct attention from the facts 

of revolutions to their causes ; they show that the fortunes of nations, as well 
as individuals, are determined by their habits of thought and action; and they 
examine with equal industry and skill the principal circumstances that formed or 
modified those habits in the most important of ancient natious. \e trust that 
both, but more especially the work of Dr. Hase, will be diligently studied by 
British youth ; our schools have too long neglected the subsidiaries—perhaps 
we might say, the essentials of history ; teachers have loaded the memory with 
facts, instead of storing the mind with principles. Grecian history, especially, 
has been allowed to remain “a mighty blaze” to the young ; they have not been 
taught to investigate the social system of Greece, to trace its national mind, and 
to see that all the actions recorded are the necessary results of changes In pre- 
ponderating ideas; and still less have they been taught to appreciate the impor- 
tant share which the Grecian states had in the development of civilization. 

The study of a nation’s mind is necessary to the understanding of its actlons— 

hence the importance of knowing the external and internal circumstances by 

which that mind was influenced,—classing under the former head geographical 
position, climate, natural productions, &c. ; and under the latter, religion, po- 
licy, and the state of domestic relations. 

The instinct of civilization was first felt by the human heart in the plains of 
Asia ; but its development required a security which they did not offer. Greece, 
secured on the north by its mountain chains, and on every other side by the sea, 
was just such a fortress as humanity required, especially as Its interior con- 
struction closely resembled that of some old feudal castle. Wall was behind 
wall, barrier succeeded barrier: its defenders had ever a retreat and asylum 
open to wait for the opportunities of better times ; its invaders had to face new 
perils, and encounter fresh difficulties after every victory. The land thus pro- 
tected was blessed with a clear sky and healthy climate; picturesque seas 
watered its shores, a vigorous vegetation crowned its fields; the inhabitants 
were the first of men, both in their bodily and mental organization; their 
forms were the types of beauty, their persunal strength seemed to their Asiatic 
enemies something miraculous, their imaginations were equally fertile and sub- 
lime ; finally, their religious creed had a direct tendency to elevate humanity, 
by showing man that he might become the friend of the gods, while their poli- 
tical institutions fostered the warmest patriotism, by making every individual 
feel that he was an essential part of the state. 

It is only when we take these matters into consideration, that we can under- 
stand the importance of the ‘three glorious days’’ of Marathon, Salamis, and 
Plattea, when the blighting despotism of Asia was cloven down, never again 
to raise head in Europe. In all former struggles, nascent civilization had fallen 
beneath the power of the barbarians. On the banks of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, in Syria, in Egypt, even on the fortunate coasts of Asia Minor, at all 
former epochs, and in every other place, intelligence had sunk beneath brute 
force ; but in the Persian war, for the first time, civilization, aided by the waves, 
the rocks, the creeds, and the institutions of Greece, won its first triumph, 
knowledge prevailed over numbers, and mere strength was forced to recognize 
the supremacy of mind. 

Were we permitted, by our space, to enter into a more minute examination 
of the Grecian character, we should be disposed to dwell very strongly on its 
extreme attachment to the beauties of external nature ; the most popular poets 
were those who best described sublime and romatic scenery ; no allusions were 
more rapturously applauded in the Athenian theatre than references to the bold 
and romatic scenery of Attica; the seas and the mountains that fenced the land 
were regarded with more affection for the sublimity they suggested, than the 
security they afforded. This taste was shown very strongly in the marked fond- 
ness of the Greeks for the feathered creaticn; almost every bird was conse- 
crated to some god, and had some share of the affection with which the natives 
of Hellas regarded their divinities. Even those who could not find a patron-god 
were hallowed by being associated with some pleasing change in the seasons. 
Thus, at Rhodes, children greeted the Swallow, as herald of the sping, in a little 
song :—~ 

* Troops of them, carrying about a swallow, sang this from door to door, and 
collected provisions ip return. It is so descriptive, and affords so many interest- 
ing comparisons that we may allow it a place here. 

The Swallow is come ! 
The Swallow is come! 
O fair are the seasons, and light 

Are the days, that she brings 

With her dusky wings, 

And her bosom snowy white. 
—And wilt thou not dole 

From the wealth that is thine, 
The fig and tne bowl 

Of rosy wine, 

And the wheaten meal, and the basket of cheese, 
And the omelet cake, which is known to please 
The Swallow, that comes to the Rhodian land ? 
Say, must we begone with an empty hand, 

Or shall we receive 

The gift that we crave? 

If thou give, it is well ; 

But beware, if thou fail, 

Nor hope, that we'll leave thee, 

Of all we'll bereave thee. 

We'll bear off the door, 

Or its posts from the floor, ° 
—0Or we'll seize thy young wife who is sitting within, 
Whose form is so airy, so light, and so thin, 
And as lightly, be sure, will we bear her away. 
Then look that thy gift be ample to-day, 

And open the door, vpen the door, 

To the Swallow open the door! 

No graybeards are we, 

To be foii’d in our glee, 

But boys, who will have our will 

This day, 

But boys, who will have our will. 





Another characteristic of the Greeks has acarcely received all the attention 
it merits,—they respected an individual only as forming part of the state; the 
rights of the citizen were scarcely regarded, certainly never when they inter- 
fered with the interests of the community at large, and the maintenance of 
general equality. It is this principle that constitutes the chief difference be- 
tween ancient and modern free states. The sovereignty of every state, what- 
ever its form, was in its effect despotic,—republican freedom was rather a share 
in that despotism, than an enjoyment of personal liberty. This idea—that the 
state was antecedent to the individual—is so strongly urged by Aristotle, that 
many of his commentators understood him to have asserted that social exist- 
ence preceded the solitary life of the savage,—an absurdity which needs no re- 
futation ; but the mere fact of the philosopher's having stated the principle so 
strongly, is sufficient proof of the prevalence it obtained. It is easy to see 
that its application necessarily led to most of the monstrous anomalies that sully 
the annals of Grecian freedom, and that have supplied materials for invectives 

against republican governments during nineteen centuries. Strictly speaking, 
the entire political system of Greece was corporate tyranny ; in the democratic 
states, a numerical majority lorded it with unlimited sway over a minority,— 
hence, under this form of government, the oppression of the wealthier classes 
was grievous; they were burdened, as at Athens, with all the exigencies of the 
state, and every expedient was resorted to that the public coffers, which were, 
in effect, the privy purse of the populace, should be filled at their expense. In 
fact, this Oppression almost justified the oath of certain oligarchies mentioned 
by Aristotle, ‘to plan and work mischief against the Demos to the utmost of 
one’s ability.” It would be easy to trace the pernicious operation of this prin- 
ciple much further, but our purpose is simply to indicate the nature of the light 
that the volumes before us shed on Grecian history, and we have done this by 
selecting from Hase the circumstances that most obviously modified physical 


and social life ; and from Hermann, the principle that operated most powerfully 
in the political system. 


Vavieties. 


JOKES AND HUMOURS. 
“‘ From a new work entitled Glances at Life in City and Country.” 


These glances are of a complete coquette, very various, very bright, and going 
rapidly from one to another. Among the papers we recognise some pleasant old 
acquaintances, and are happy to begin one with Mr. Hippy, a humourist, from 


whose odd sayings and doings we extract the following :— 

*Some kind friend (they are not scarce, I believe) once 
‘ says,—to be sure he is no authority,—that he dues not 
much of you as some of your friends do.’ * He think!’ retorted Hippy, 


Retort Corteous,— 


told him, ‘ Thompson 
think so 


Che Albion. | 


‘a fellow like bim, that has not two ideas to his back, one to put on while the 
other is being washed !’”” ' 

Taking a Joke in return.—* A little party was knocked up for a trip to a de- 
lightful hamlet in the neighbourhood of London; and, of course, Hippy was 
one. Arrived at the favourite spot, off scoured Hippy, impatient to get among 
the grass, which he enjoyed, [ believe, as much as any beast of the field, and, 
when full of his fun, would roll in it, as you have seen dogs, horses, and other 
animals do, when frolicksome and full of enjoyment. His first fit of exuberance 
over, we got into a grave conversation on the merits of various authors, old and 
new. We were at the time wandering over a heath. In the midst of our 
gravities, Hippy suddenly whipped upa young donkey which was grazing there, 
tucked him under his arm, carried him kicking and struggling along, and, drop- 
ping him down at the feet of a lady in the party, said, “ A trifle from Margaret,’ 
Miss Agnes.’ * Yes,’ promptly put ina lively young fellow, ‘and with the old 
motto—‘ When this you see, remember me!” The laugh was general; but he 
was tuo much a humourist not to enjoyajoke even at his own expense, and 
laughed as heartily as the best.” 

Confirmation of a Problem.—‘*Ten minutes had not elapsed, when, as if 
hardened with humour, he sidied up toa school of fifty or sixty boys, out for 
their afternoon airing, and ducking his head and shoulders down till he looked 
in outline like that ‘impertinent thing which asks questions,’ a note of interro- 
gation, he inquired of one of the urchins, ‘ Pray, 1s Master John Smith with 
you this afternoon?’ * Yes, sir,’ said the innocent little disciple of Dilworth, 
‘that is Master Smith,’ pointing to a school-fellow. ‘I thought so,’ said Hippy ; 
‘there is such a remarkably strong family likeness running through the whole 
family of the Smiths.’ + Why did you inquire, sir?’ asked an usher, who had 
overheard the query. ‘Oh! simply,’ said Hippy, ‘to confirm the very elegant 
problem of Dr. Doubledull! in bis profound Treatise on Probabilities (Book 99, 
cha p. 80, section 73), that, in every fifty persons you meet, the probability is as 
one to forty-nine that a John Smith is among them. ‘That is all.’” A 

An Experiment and an Observation.—* Soon after this, he observed a chubby 
little fellow making large quotations from a slice of bread and butter, so thick 
that you might safely swear to its having been cut only by a mother’s unsparing 
hand. Hippy offered to wager that, muchas the hungry urchin seemed to enjoy 
his slice, and much as he had made up his mind to ‘go the whole hog’ with it, 
he would make him drop it in thorough indifference to its attractions. The bet 

was accepted, and he approached the young muncher wiih all proper precautions, 
and, looking him steadily in the face, stood before him in his path; the bread- 
and-butter works stopped on the instant! He then slowly drew forth a six- 

pence from his pocket, whispered a few words, and presented it in the palm of 
his hand before the youngster, who stared a moment—his eyes glistened at the 
shining silver,— Was it his!’ ‘ Yes;’ ‘What for?’ ‘ Because he was a good 

boy, and minded his bread and butter.’ The sixpence was transferred to his 

open hand—spank went the unfinished slice in the dirt! he uttered but one 
convulsive cry of joy, his little hand shut and clenched fast the glittering 

treasure, and off the nine-year-old started, at the top of his speed, to carry the 

news tothe home department. The wager was won. ‘I should have done 

just the same myself,’ said Hippy. A little after this, as we passed along the 
heath, we came upon a party of labourers, who had just dug out the skeleton of 

an ass froin a sand-pit. Hippy stood over it in silence, with a sort of zoological 

reverence which would have dove honour to Buckland; and so he stood some 

time, admiring and wondering at its structure, till, at last, with the deepest 
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: FARM AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE, 
A desirable farm of 120 acres, 9 miles from town, situated upon a road, in 
a healthy and an excellent neighbourhood, having 84 acres in cul tivation, the 
rest well 1 ry two ey of rae 2 “od and oped trees, two wells, several 
springs, a frame barn, and a large bric se with 9 roums 

he land is good and situated well for culture, v@'ball and '0 <cilar. 

A farm of 62 acres, 9 miles from town, upon the Winton road, having 38 acres in 
cultivation, a small orchard, a well,a spring, a stream, a frame barn, and a brick 
house with 4 rooms and a cellar. ha 

A valuable farm of 220 acres, 20 miles from town, with 175 acres in cultivation a 
brick house, a brick smoke house, a brick milk house, a large frame barn and other 
buildings ; two orchards of apple and peach trees, several springs and two wells 
The land 1s good, and the neighbourhood aealthy. 

A desirable farm of 160 acres, 13 miles from town, with 90 acres in cultivation 
two orchards of choice fruit. trees, a large brick house with 8 rooms finished and 
painted in the best style, a good cellar, a well with a patent pump, a cistern, a brick 
smoke house, a commodious frame barn,a stable, a cow house, a wagon house, a 
granary, a frame cheese house and other buildings. The soil is fertile and located 
well for culture. 

A farm of 492 acres, situated upon the Ohio, 45 miles from town, having 200 acres 
in cultivation, an orchard of !00 trees, a frame house, a frame barn, springs and a 
croak. One half of the land is rich bottom, the rest upland abounding in valuable 
timber. 

A farm of 112 acres, 5 miles from town, very near a McAdamised road, with 60 
acres in cultivation, a fine orchard of apple and pear trees, a frame house, a barn, a 
well, and several sprmgs, The land is good and the neighbourhood healthy. P 

An elegant West India Cottage, six miles from town, near a McAdamized turp- 
pikes having il rooms and 180 feet of gallery; likewise a store room, a carriage 

ouse, two frame barns, a poultry house, a corn crib, a wood shed, a smoke. house, an 
excellent culinary garden, with various kinds of truit trees, and paddock planted with 
ornamental shrubs and treés. Also 50 acres of land, 35 of which are in cultivation, 
having a tenant’s house, an apple orchard, 2500 white mulberry trees, a well, and 
many never failing springs. 
_ Eighty acres of land, 3 miles from town, having 40 acres chiefly in grass, the rest 
intumber. The land is fair quality, and has several building spots and excellent 
springs. 
Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS far sale. Eligible houses, 
in various parts of the City, for sale. Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call 
for full information, which will be given gratis. If by letter, postage paid. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cnnt. interest upon mortgage, or the best personal 
security. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotlane and 
other parts of Europe, can have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
payment is advised by the European Bankers. 

nglish Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold, 
Farmers and citizens wishing to dispose of their estates, will incur no expense un- 


less sales be effected. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, 
Estate and Money Agent, Fourth-street, East of Main, Cin,, Ohio. 
[Nov.12—eowtlstJan. } 





USICAL SEMINARY, No. 77 Murray street.—The MISSES COWANS 

inform their friends and the public, that they have removed from their resi- 

Sone in Broadway to the above house, late in the occupation of Counsellor George 
ilson. 

They continue to give lessons upon the Harp and Piano Forte at their own es. 

tablishment, and at the private Houses of those who desire it. 

They teach Singing, scientifically—regard being had in an especial manner to dise 

tinct modulation and eXpression. 

Piaro Fortes and Harps can be had on hire; also, a very brilliant Harp for sale. 


[Dec.3-3t* 





huinility, and a simplicity worthy-of La Fontaine, he exclaimed,‘ Ah! we are 
fearfully and wonderfully made !’” 

Taese are sort of true Briton chronicles ; for England is proverbial for such 
peculiarities ; indeed the most characteristic of our dramas is, “* Every Man to 
his Humour.” 





A Good Retort.—During the war between England and Spain, in the time of 
Elizabeth, commissioners on both sides were appointed to treat of peace. The 
Spanish commissioners proposed that the negotiations should be carried on in 
the French tongue, observing sarcastically, that the gentlemen of England could 
not be ignorant of their felluw subjects language,their queen being queen of France 
as wellas England. ‘ Nay, in faith, gentlemen,” replied Dr. Dale, one of the 
English commissioners, * the French is too vulgar for a business of this im- 
portance ; we will, therefore, if you please, rather treat in Hebrew, the lan- 
guage of Jerusalem, and of which your master calls himself king, and of which 
you must of course be as well skilled as we are in French.” 

Music in the Kitchen.—We have frequently heard many curious anecdotes 
of servant girls giving themselves avs, when they went to engage themselves ; 
but the following may be relied on asa fact. A lady, who lived at Somers- 
town, was in want of a housemaid; she advertised, and many ca!led to offer 
their services. The lady was pleased with the appearance of one, and entered 
into an agreement with her, requesting her to come to her place without delay. 
The girl seemed aa if she had something on her mind; and, after a grand effort, 
she said that she would require to go out twice a week for a month. ‘Oh; 
(said the lady) you attend some particular chapel, I conclude?’ *‘* No, ma’am 
(simpered the girl), but I am learning the guitar, and have paid for a quarter's 
instruction in advance ; so I should not like to lose my lessons. ‘‘ Where do 
you intend to practice ?”’ said the lady. “In the kitchen, I suppose,” answer- 
ed Sappho Cobwebbo.—Musical World 

The late Dr. Baillie was not always proof against infirmity of temper. After 
listening with torture to a prosing account from a lady who ailed so little, that 
she was going to the Opera that evening, he had happily escaped from the room, 
when he was urgently requested to step up stairs again :—it was, to ask him, 
whether, on her return from the Opera, she might eat, some oysters. ‘ Yes, 
mna‘am,” said Baillie, ** shells and all.” 


John Bull suggests that probably Lord Jeffrey, the Edinburgh Reviewer, 
who had been confined to his bed, at Glasgow, with a severe cold, contracted 
the malady from LyinG in damp sheets. 


Reason for Hanging.—Sir Edward Coke said that the reason for hanging 
was, that the criminal was rejected both of Heaven and Earth, and was there- 
fore suspended so as to interfere with neither. 

Juxta-position.—From the index to one of this year’s Almanacks ;—* Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Reform Act.” ‘* Mushrooms Poisonous.” 

The Retort Courteous.—When D'Aubigne first appeared at the Court of 
Catherine of Medicis, three of the Queen's maids of honour, whose united 
ages amounted, at least, to 145 years, perceiving him new to the place, and de- 
sirous of diverting themselves with his embarrassment, one of them attacked 
hun by asking, ‘* What are you contemplating so seriously, Sir?” ‘ The an- 
tiquities of the Court, Madam,” replied D’Aubigne. 


Lightning.—Perhaps human ingenuity and daring were never more strongly 
manifested than in arecent instance in Prussia. In order to get rid of an 
enormous rock, the expeuse of removing which, by ordinary means, would have 
been as enormous, a deep hole was bored in it, into which was fixed a bar of 
iron, twenty-eight feet high, for the purpose of attracting lightning. The ex- 
periment was successful, On the first thunder-storm, the rock was shatterred 
into fragments, which, of course, were easily carried away. 
The immense figure of Lablache has caused not a little merriment to the 
country people, in the course of his musical tour, which, by the way, is repre- 
sented as being very productive to the party of which he forma one of the 
most prominent. On reaching Leicester the front wheels of the coach broke 
and the coach itself turned completely over; the party inside consisting of 
Mademoiselle Assandri, Ivanoff, and Lablache, were presently extricated from 
their situation, but on taking the latter out, the crowd assembled burst into a 
loud laugh and he good naturedly joined in the merriment, at the ridiculous figure 
he cut. At Leicester, it appears, the artistes met with the Duke of Brunswick, 
who was proceeding to Manchester, and he offered Lablache a place in his 
carriage for the remainder of the journey which was accepted. On the road 
the so'emn and imposing aspect of the great Lesso convinced the spectators that 
he must be the Royal personage. Whilst the horses were changing at Derby, 
an old woman deliberately walked up to the vehicle, and, staring first at the 
Duke of Brunswick, and then at Lablache, she turned to the latter, and exclaim- 
ed with much bitterness, “* No wunder the balloon coomed down with thy weight. 
Whoy cid’st thee go up with Mrs. Graham, thee great hulk ?” 

Sir John Malcolm —The obelisk on Langho!m-hill, to the memory of the late 
Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., has been completed. It produces a very fine effect 
amidst the scenery of that delightful district. 














RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (piamst to 
the king of France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York 
she has commenced giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experi- 
ence she has had, and the testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent 
masters to ensure a share of their patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of refer- 
ringto Rt, Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S.J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 
_ Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Blackwele, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Wor- 
cester § Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broad- 
way. Oct. |—3m*] 
r HE DELUGE, a large Historical Painting, by Anelli, is now exhibiting at his 
Gallery, No. 74 Chamber street, over the Athenwum—Price of admission 
25c.; season Tickets 50c., open from 9 A.M. tol0 P.M. (Oct. 22 6t*.| 


OVERNESS.—Any respectable family having occasion for.a governess for 
young ladies, can be accomodated with the daughter of a lady who lately ar- 








the English, French, and Latin departments: she is unpretending. Her terms will 
be moderate, and to a respectable family she will prove a valuable acquisition. No 


objection to go to the country. Application to be made to the British Consul, if by 
letter, post paid, [Dec.3-3t.] 











rived from London, and kept a boarding school there. She assisted her mother in| 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, 
commencing on the 30th October. 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—12th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakespeare—]2th January. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons—12th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—20th January. Ship Sheridan—12th March. 
These shirs are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of 
New York, with such improvements as tocombine great speed with unusual comfort 
for passengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommo- 
dations. The price of passage hence is $150, for which ry stores, including 
wines, &c. will be provided, These ships will be commanded by experienced mas- 
ters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains 
nor the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages 
sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefore. For freight or pas- 
sare apply to E. K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, New York, or to 





Sept.l7—ly] WM.& JAS. BROWN & CO. Liverpool. 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. toad | Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
Yew York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, j|Jan. !, May |, Sept.1,)Feb. 16,Junel6,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, S 6, Wi Gy'™ Qh 26; Sega © ga, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, “* 16,)Mar. 1, July 1,Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “2g, % 2g gg} gh we gh we gt 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1, June l, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “* 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, *' 84. & - wr, Se Lee.” 3, 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, “ 16, * 16,April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. I, 
= § t 8 


United States, 


Holdrege, 94, * 24, 24 
South America, 


Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,| “ 16, % 16, “ 16, 
wo ~ oe “ ~ 














Napoleon, Smith, q . bh OG, ** OR, 24, 
“ngland, Waite, “16, “ 16, ‘* 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | “24, * 24, “ 24] * gt gy ue” B® 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,; ** 16, “* 16, “* 16, 
Independence, Nye, ap Ge OF a a6, | Oe, 
North Amer‘ca, | Dixey, * 16, “* 16, “* 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Virginian Harris, “26. © BA... O45. °°. 8.ir, & * 6, 


Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpou| 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y 
These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. f 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Sheftield, United Stares, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
8S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R.KERMIT,N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Mh ag Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the 
sailing of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the fol- 
manne ertat viz :-— 





hips. Masters. | Days Ma Sailing from , Days of Sailing from 
ew-York, Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard,|Sept.24, Jan.16, May 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 1, June (6, 
Sully, D. Lines, |Oct. 8, ** 24, “ 16, “* 16, “© 8, July 1, 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. |,May 1,Sept. 1,|/Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 24, 
New Ship, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24, Dec. 1, Mar.16, July 8, 





Rhone, W.Skiddy, | ‘* 24, “ 16,June 8, ‘* 8, Aprill, ‘* 16, 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee. Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson, |Nov. 8, Feb.24, June 16, Dec.16, April 8, Aug. 1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casitoff. | ** 16,Mar. 8, ‘* 24,'\Jan. 1, “* 16, “ 8 





Normandie, W.W. Peil,| “24, 16, July 8“ 8,May 1, “ 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, |Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 4,/April24, Aug.24, Dec.24 
Formosa, W. B. Orne, Dec.8, Mar. 24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. i, 


Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt} ** 16, April 8,. “* 24,Feb. 1, ‘“* 16, “ 8, 





Poland, Anthony, “94, “* 16, Aug. 8, “* 8, Junel, “ 16, 
France, C. Funk, /April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Albary, J. Johnston, 'Jan. 8,April 24, Aug.16, Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. |, 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers,cumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscribers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges excett 
theexpenses ectually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Southst. 

JOHN I. BOYD. Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month.] _ . 4 
This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wilt 
succeed each other in the order in whicli they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :-— - 
Ships. | Masters. |Days of, Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
e 


- Yor |\London, Portsmouth. 





Toronto, R. Griswold, Avg. 1, \Sept.17, Sept 20, 
Ontario, Huttleston, | om * 305 30, 
Westminster, \George a = an June 17, June26, 
St. James, Wawm.S. Sebor,| Sept. 1, * July l, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,| ~ July 7, + 16, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin| - ~. 97, 20, 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, | Oct. 1}, ? Aug. ly 
Quebec, \F. H. Hebard,| 10, |Aug. 7, ‘* 10 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan,| -. 2 ie A 20, 
President, \J. M.Chadwick Nov. |, “ 27, Sept.i, 
. Samson, |D. Chadwick, | «10, Sept. 7, * 10 


These ships are all of the fist class about 600tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Winet and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners ofthese packets will bs responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular’ Bills of Lading are signed the refor. Apply te 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORG WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Colemanastreet, Londoa, 
GARRATS & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 
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